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| MARKETING EXECUTIVES 


Aluminum Ware 


Auto Accessories 
Automobiles 
Bags, traveling 
Balloons 

Balls 

Baseball Equipment 
Bill Folds 

Blankets 

Books 

Bridge Tables 
Brief Cases 
Calendars 
Calendar Pads 
Cameras, movie 
Cameras, still 
Caps 

China 

Cigarette Lighters 
Cookers, pressure 
Jig-saw Puzzles 
Key Containers 
Kitchen Cabinets 
Lamps 

Leather Goods 
Mixers, kitchen 
Motorcycles 
Percolators, electric 
Phonographs 
Porcelain 

Radios, auto 
Radios, home 


Razors and Blades 


Do YOU MAKE 
ANY OF THE FOLLOWING? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
subscribers in recent 
weeks have expressed 
interest in the following 
products for use as pre- 
miums and/or sales con- 
test prizes. As a service 
to readers our editors 
will furnish lists of supply 
sources for articles in 
which they are _ inter- 
ested. 


Manufacturers who make 
any of the following ar- 
ticles and who are inter- 
ested in supplying them 
for either premium or 
prize contest use are in- 
vited to send (1) illustra- 
tions and descriptions of 
articles, (2) prices (ap- 
proximate, (3) informa- 
tion on whether they will 
sell direct to other man- 
ufacturers, or through 
distributors or whole- 
salers. 


This is a partial list only. 
Manufacturers who make 
other articles suitable 
for premiums or prizes 
are invited to register 
their names also. 


Address all_correspondence to "Premiums and Sales Contests” Editor. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Refrigerators 


Rugs 
Sheets 
Shirts 


Smokers’ Articles 


Sporting Goods 


Stationery 
Cutlery 
Desk Sets 
Dolls 


Fans, electric 


Fishing Equipment 
Flashlights 
Footballs 


Furniture 


Glassware, baking 


Glassware, table 

Golf Bags, Clubs, Balls 
Haberdashery 

Hats 

Suits 


Toasters, electric 


Tools and Sets 


Towels 


Toys 


Typewriters, portable 
Umbrellas 


Vacuum Bottles 


Vacuum Cleaners 


Vibrators, electric 
Watches, pocket 
Watches, wrist 
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Mr. Wachtel Agrees 
with the GENERAL 


THE BOONE MAN REPRESENTS 
EARS T NEWSPAPER S§ 


27 H 

OAtiL ¥ 
New York Journal Boston American 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Herald 
Rochester Journal Washington Times 
Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner 


SUNDAY 


Boston Advertiser Rochester American 
Albany Times-Union Detroit Times 

Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News 

Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner 


a 


Atlanta Georgian 
Chicago American 
Detroit Times 

Omaha Bee-News 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Baltimore American 
Washington Herald 
Atlanta American 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


CALL THE 


‘Get there fust, with the mostest men,’ said the old 
general . . . a sound doctrine then, and Now. 
Pick a market that CAN respond and then go 
after it, with everything you have...” State- 
ment of Mr. W. W. Wachtel, Manager, General 
Sales Dept., Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


WE AGREE. Never has there been a time 
when it was more essential to differentiate 
between markets that may buy and those 
that will buy... 


To study every characteristic of these mar- 
kets; their buying-habits, their dealers, their 
readiest avenues of approach... 


Then to Pound these markets with the Pene- 
trating Power of sound and sufficient ad- 
vertising, well-trained salesmen, and the 
powerful cooperation of fighting news- 
papers. 


The training of salesmen is the peculiar 
province of manufacturer or distributor, 
but the basic information that unerringly 
indicates a good market or an indifferent 
one, and the pushing, driving cooperation 
to insure the success of your advertising... 
these are decidedly within the sphere of the 
powerful Hearst newspapers, covering 14 
important markets, and represented by the 
Rodney E. Boone Organization .. . 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEYE. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


New York 
Boston r Chicago : Detroit ° Philadelphia 
Rochester Pe Cleveland ‘ Atlanta ‘ San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, om the first ana fifteenth, except in 
first, tenth and twentieth; yp oo gre and published by Sales Management, Inc., 
cla. 


vance. Entered as second 


March and October, when it is published three times a month and dated the 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.. Subscription price $4.00 a year in 
ss matter june 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. February 1, 1933. Vol. XXXII, No. 3. 


M AN A GEM EN T 


FEBRUARY 1, 19 


PILOT = 
: BALLOO 


A BREEZY COLUMN 
ABOUT BUSINESS 


...and How the Trade Winds Blow 


Conducted by Tom Tell 


CLEVER 


“r= = 
- "=. 


oa 
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H, NO, not the trick 

of turning somer- 
saults in the air and al- 
ways landing on the feet, 
although this, and other 
acrobatic feats do furnish much fun for 
everybody. What’s really clever is the 
merchandising idea that uses this popular 
novelty to turn people into purchasers. 
Even the most convincing advertisements 
need sales promotion helps these days. This 
novelty, one of many offered by The Oak 
Rubber Company, Ravenna, Ohio, given 
with the product, furnishes an incentive 
that gets action at the point of sale. 


Forceful 
BaLtoons as a gift give sales a lift! 


CEREALS 


Lipa the youngsters demand, Mother 
usually buys. Grape Nuts and Post 
Toasties have won child preference with 
the aid of ‘‘Oak”’ balloon novelties. 


HOSIERY 


Te hosiery firms—Allen A and Gold 
Stripe—have put stockings on many 
pairs of legs with aid of balloon:. 


Compelling 


tT toy balloon sales promotion plan at- 
tracts attention, causes interest, creates 
desire, clinches the order and ‘‘delivers 
the goods’’. 


TWO-TIME TEST 


v= you ever in a modern toy balloon 
factory? You'd be surprised. To trans- 
form liquid latex, or rubber tree ‘‘milk’’, 
into colorful bubbles is a complex and 
highly scientific procedure. But a look in 
just one department in The Oak Rubber 
Company plant explains why ‘‘Oak”’ bal- 
loons have such an outstanding reputation 
for quality. Jt is practically impossible for 
an inferior balloon to get by the inspection 
girls. Every balloon supplied with printed 
design or ad is tested twice by inflation. 
First, when inspected by keen-eyed girls. 
Again when printed. 


Facts Are Free 
OMPLETE information about the toy 
balloon promotion idea is yours, with- 
out obligation, simply by asking The Oak 
Rubber Co., 210 S. Sycamore St., Ravenna, O. 


B yY 


E. Katz—Lily Gilder 


Usually, he who attempts to gild the lily 
and perfume the rose is greeted by that 
strange noise (supposedly originating in 
the Bronx) called the rubber raspberry. 
Unless, of course, he succeeds in improv- 
ing on the original lily or rose; in which 
case the berry is 
supplanted by loud 
applause. 

This review is by 
way of being the 
latter. The subject 
of this salvo is a 
stiff cardboard, tan- 
covered, 37 - page 
brochure entitled “A 
Summary of the 
United States Cen- 
sus of 1930” (for 
all cities of 100,000 
and more) by the 
E. Katz Special Ad- 
vertising Agency. 
Katzian in its aus- 
tere simplicity, it jumps with both feet (as 
have the previous Katz kreations) into a 
series of tables designed not to prove some- 
thing for the Katz represented publications 
(except indirectly), but to give real meaty 
information with a minimum of fuss and 
bother. 

In the words of the introduction, “It is 
the purpose of this summary to put on 
your desk, in one convenient book, the 
most useful information the Census has to 
offer you concerning cities of 100,000 and 
over. To augment the utility of this ma- 
terial, three sets of figures—income tax re- 
turns, electric subscribers and home tele- 
phones—have been included which were 
not compiled by the Census Bureau, but by 
the Treasury Department, the Department 
of Commerce [of which, Mr. Katz, the Cen- 
sus Bureau is a part], and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, re- 
spectively.” Income tax figures were for 
December, 1931, and are therefore only 
partially indicative of present conditions. 


Pirie MacDonald 
Walter Mann 


“Likewise,” says the introduction, ‘‘in- 
formation concerning the number of wage 
earners, average wages paid and number 
and variety of manufacturing establish- 
ments will be issued when the latest Cen- 
sus of Manufacturers is released.”” (1931 
figures available soon.) 

Part II of this summary is a regional 
breakdown of 93 cities of 100,000 and 
over into five sectional groups, i.e., North- 
eastern, North Central, Southern, Midwest- 
ern and Far Western. All information is 
then given in sectional form for those who 
prefer to consider their sales and (if any) 
their advertising plans sectionally. 

After the usual index comes a map 
showing the location of the cities of 100,- 
000 and over as listed on the opposite 
page, where they are arranged alphabeti- 
cally next to the counties in which thev 
are located. 

First, we find a table entitled “Popu- 
lation and Its Composition,’ arranged by 
population rankings—giving the total popu- 
lation, the total white and colored popu- 


WALTER MANN 


lations, and the per cent each is ot 

total; next the number of persons per fan 
ily by cities, which are most interesting 
These latter range from 3.5 persons in 
San Diego (that’s something they don’ 
grow the most profusely out there, appa: 
ently), to 4.5 in Trenton, New Jersey 
Table II is headed “Homes and Home 
Ownership.”” It gives the number of homes 
the number of families owning homes, the 
per cent that this is of the total families 
in the city in question, and the number 
of tenant families. In Manhattan, fo: 
instance, there are 468,956 homes, of which 
only 11,689 are owned (2.5 per cent of 
total). Tacoma, Washington, leads in 
owned homes, with 60.6 per cent! Table 
III, headed “Homes by Value and Rental, 
gives the number of owned homes in the 
under $3,000 class, the $3,000-$4,999 
$5,000-$9,999 and over $10,000 home 
owner groups, and in the under $30, $3 
$49, $50-$99 and over $100 rental classes 

Table IV, headed “Radios, Telephones 
Electricity, Income Tax Returns,’ shows 
the number of families with radio sets and 
the per cent of the total, the number of 
residence telephones per hundred families, 
number of homes receiving electric serv- 
ice, the number making out income tax 
returns and the income tax ratio. 

Table V, headed “Retail and Whole- 
sale Sales,’’ first gives the total retail sales 
in dollars (000 omitted), the per capita 
retail sales, the food group sales, automo- 
tive groups sales, drug store sales and the 
total wholesale sales. All are given city 
by city, and all tables are directly com- 
parable—making them doubly revealing. 

Part II of this brochure, as stated at 
first, is merely a rearrangement of the 
same data by cities in five groups. The 
last two pages are explanations and inter- 
pretations of tables for those who are in- 
terested in them; unobtrusive, yet easily 
available. The last three lines offer the 
services of the Data Department for those 
who require special interpretations or spe- 
cial questions answered. Address E. Katz, 
Special Advertising Agency, 500 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York—who have successfully 
gilded the Census report lily in this valu 
able set of tables. 


Direct Mail Helps 


Direct Mail Help—a 17-page monograph 
on direct mail procedure and practices, il- 
lustrating the use of various types of direct 
mail letters, etc. Such subjects are covered 
as: addressing, broadsides and “‘self-mail 
ers,” business reply cards and envelopes 
dealer's helps, a list of envelope sizes, four 
color facsimile letters, hand-lettered post- 
cards, house organs, multigraphing with 
and without signatures, photo-offset letters 
a compendium of postal information 
“super-process”’ letters, third-class mailings. 
and unusual typewriter faces—plus sam- 
ples, in a back-cover pocket, of (1) a die- 
cut self-mailer, (2) a Jumbo letter, (3) 
Jumbo photogram, and (4) a money-save! 
envelope. Write to Arthur Textor, Ardlec 
Service, Inc., 239 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 
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MICKELBERRY SCORES AGAIN 


—and on Saturday, too! 


benefit of 
proof, that newspaper advertising “doesn’t pull 
in a Saturday evening paper.” has the dubious 


Whoever first remarked. without 


distinction of fathering a pseudo-maxim which 
has taken as much profit from advertisers as it 
has taken linage from newspapers. . . . Inspired 
and encouraged by past successes won with color 
in the Saturday Chicago American, the makers 
of Mickelberry’s Sausage have scored again! 
Scheduling a four-color page in the Chicago 
\merican of December 17, this alert company 
strongly merchandised the page in advance to 
Chicago food outlets, sold over $8,000 in fea- 
tured merchandise (a tremendous. volume at 
present low prices) to 552 stores before the page 


appeared. Hundreds of stores all over Chicago 
devoted entire window displays to Mickelberry 
products—experienced and ablé assistance was 
given to this phase of activity by Chicago Amer- 


ican merchandising staff members. 


Here again is proof, not only that Saturday eve- 
ning newspaper advertising is effective, but that 
neither dealer nor consumer response is lacking 
in Chicago when both are sought through proper 
channels. Mickelberry got proof of that in defi- 
nite, direct sales—you can get it, too, through 


the same great productive avenue, the smashing 
impact of color pages as available in the Saturday 
evening Chicago American. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR 


of circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORCANIZATION 


M AN AGEMENT 


WANTED... 


THE NAME of any 
manufacturer or retailer whose business is in such a Profitable Position 
that he can possibly afford to do without the tremendous Buying Power 
of MORE THAN 600,000 HOMES in the world's greatest market place 
. . . or do without the compelling co-operation of New York's BEST 
READ Evening Newspaper. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Significant Trends 


Managing Salesmen 
Sherwin-Williams Cuts Clerical Work of Salesmen; Seeks More 
“Selling Time” 
By H. D. Whittlesey, First Vice-President and Managing Director of Sales, 
The Sherwin-W illiams Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Retail Merchandising 


By Fowler Manning, Former President, 
L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., New York City 


Sales Campaigns 
600 Newspapers Introduce Skelly’s “Tailor-Made” Gas............ 


By John R. Bailey, Sales Manager, 
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Sales Letters 
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By Pollyanna, Out of Job 


If you have fears to shed, prepare to shed 
them now. Everything is going to be okay. 
On that point I have the assurance of 
correspondent Charles K. Bains. All that 
is necessary, Mr. Bains insists, is that hence- 
forth we shall refer to the economic un- 
pleasantness in the past tense. He urges 
that we type on each outgoing letter some 
expression such as ‘Wasn't the Depression 
terrible?” 

“Vass you dere, 
Sharlie?”’ 

In all seriousness, 
however, it seems to 
me that these polly- 
anna pretensions are 
even worse for Busi- 
ness than are the 
doleful laments of 
the sincere and 
wholehearted _ belly- 
acher. The latter at 
least have the virtue 
of honest  convic- 
tion. Speaking per- 
sonally, I am grown: 
weary of Job in the 
roleof jester. Would 
to God he might return to his fig tree and 
nurse his afflictions in soothing silence. 

Nor do I hold brief for those who de- 
light to don the trappings and the suits 
of woe. Let us be done with such non- 
sense, and set rationally about the task of 
cutting our garments in accordance with 
the cloth at hand. And though this rai- 
ment be a bit skimpy and devoid of bril- 
liant hue, yet may we thank the economic 
deities that it is still a cloak wherewith 


to cover our naked shame. 
* * * 


Maxwell Droke 


I shall have more faith in the omnipo- 
tent efficiency of the technocrats when 
Howard Scott ceases his labored refer- 
ences to “nineteen - hundred - and - thirty- 
three.” 


Humility Doesn’t Pay 


A correspondent sends me this letter and 
invites an expression of opinion: 

‘May we ask a favor of you? 

“In common with most organizations, we 
are endeavoring to direct our sales efforts 
where they will produce the best results. 

“It is perfectly logical that even if we 
quote the lowest prices and offer the best 
material, we would still fall short of sell- 
ing every consumer; and it is easy to under- 
stand this, since the seller is operating 
against factors of reciprocity, personal 
friendship and intercompany purchases. 

“The unfortunate position of the seller 
today, however, is the difficulty in deter- 
mining whether these conditions exist with 
the customer he is endeavoring to interest. 

“If there is a chance of our ultimately 
interesting you, we will apply ourselves 
earnestly, so that eventually we will be suc- 
cessful in obtaining your business, or at 
least part of it. 

The question in our mind now resolves 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Timid Suggestion 


It is possible that we may have 
referred to this matter before, but 
we venture again to remind you 
that this Department is always glad 
to examine your letters, and to give 
you the benefit of our experience 
and judgment, without cost or obli- 
gation. Feel free to call on us as 
often as the spirit moves you. En- 
close a stamped, addressed envelope, 
please. 


itself into whether or not, if we are quali- 
fied and willing to ‘deserve’ your business, 
there are conditions such as we have de- 
scribed to operate against our eventually 
being successful. 

“We are naturally hopeful that you will 
be able to give us a favorable answer. If 
we do not have a chance, you will be 
doing us a real favor by telling us now.” 

While I have every sympathy with the 
correspondent who finds himself in this 
rather common predicament, I am some- 
what less than lukewarm toward any plan 
which proposes to set up the prospect as 
a competent witness to determine whether 
or not he is likely to be in the market for 
our wares. The prospect's natural inclina- 
tion is to say “No!” He doesn’t want to 
buy anything; doesn’t want to be annoyed 
by any more salesmen. But—regardless of 
his “connections,”” if you really have some- 
thing out of the ordinary to offer, he can 
be sold by persistence and persuasion. Of 
course, if the salesman discovers, in the 
course of his calls, an obstacle that appears 
unsurmountable, he may well decide to 
invest his time in more likely quarters. 
But—-don’t leave it up to the prospect to 
do the eliminating. 


You Don’t Owe Him Nothin’! 


Comes now a good friend who seeks the 
cloak of anonymity that he may rid his 
soul of a bitter plaint: 

“Some time ago a company, merchan- 
dising by mail, sent us a letter, one of their 
routine things, addressed to the attention 
of a non-existent gentleman, the name being 
so garbled as to bear no resemblance what- 
ever to anyone in our organization. The 
letter, being patently a form communica- 
tion, was ignored. It was followed by two 
others, rather insistent in their tenor. 
Eventually came a letter with a pervading 
atmosphere of pout and petulance, demand- 
ing to know whether they were not en- 
titled to the courtesy of a reply to the pre- 
vious letters.” 

Well, they didn’t get a reply, and my 
correspondent expresses an opinion that this 
handling of his case was the “acme of 
something or other” in bad sales psychol- 
ogy. I have often harped on this theme 
and shall now venture to do so again, 
without any expectation that it will do 
much good. 

It is difficult to understand the warped 
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viewpoint of the man who sends out thou- 
sands of stereotyped form letters and appears 
actually to feel that the recipient owes him 
a response. That is an absurd attitude. 
The man who seeks to sell you something 
through the channel of your mailbox is, in 
a sense, an intruder. He stands upon your 
sufferance, and should display at least as 
much civility as the salesman who removes 
his hat and politely asks for a few mo- 
ments of your time. You did not ask this 
man to send his mail messengers to call 
upon you and might, in some cases, be quite 
as well pleased if he had kept them at home. 
You owe him nothing and it is preposter- 
ous that he should adopt an attitude of 
petulance. If perchance his message inter- 
ests you, then it is your privilege to te- 
spond, ordering his wares, or seeking fur- 
ther enlightenment concerning the proposi- 
tion. It grieves me, in this ill-mannered 
age, to observe a prevalent opinion that, al- 
though a man’s home may be his castle, 
his mail-box is a happy hunting ground. 
It is barely possible that a greater degree 
of respect and deference might result in a 
more bounteous yield. And sadly shaking 
his graying head, the old codger turned 
to follow the weary ploughman on his 
homeward way. 

This postscript on a recent letter from 
Thompson & Company, mail order cigar 
house, struck me as an ingenious wa\ 
to emphasize the mildness of the prod: 
uct: “CAUTION: If you like strong 
cigars, don’t order these, they won’ 
please you.” 


Checkups—and Maybe Checks 


Another good letter for that first-of-the. 
year check-up on inactives—this time from 
A. M. Thompson, general sales manager of 
Du-Plex Onvelope Corporation: 

“It might be asking a little too much, 
but I might as well be frank about it and 
tell you that I am sort of curious to know 
why you have not placed a recent ordet 
with us for Du-Plex envelopes. 

“IT am curious, I admit, but what | 
would like to know above all other things 
is whether you found the Du-Plex method 
of mailing satisfactory; whether you are 
using some other method, or just what else 
seems to be the main difficulty. 

“I don’t want to trouble you to write 
me a long letter—what I want is for you 
to check the reasons which have kept you 
from buying—then return in the enclosed 
c. o. d. envelope. 

“1—-Have you postponed purchase? 

“2—When do you expect to buy? 

3—Have you bought from another 
source? 

"“4—From whom ?- 
the information. 

‘*5—Remarks.”’ 


if you care to give 


In the newly published postal regule 
tions, the old bulk-mail insignia, “See. 
13514 P. L. & R,.” has been changed 
“See. 562 P. L. & R.” Make a note 
have this new form on all one - cent 
matter. 
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Meeting the 


“Quality Epidemic” 


Says PRINTERS’ INK: 


“We are in for an epidemic of ‘Quality’ ad- 
vertising. Emphasis is being taken off price 
by retailers and manufacturers and being put 
on the magic word ‘Quality’...We predict 
this easy-to-say but hard-to-prove appeal will 
soon reach its saturation point. Consumers 
will learn—if they haven’t already—to dis- 
count the superlatives as they have the dol- 
lar signs. Any manufacturer or retailer who 
believes he offers better merchandise than 
his competitors will have to prove it; gener- 
alities won’t convince skeptics.” 


Here Good Housekeeping gives its adver- 
tisers an advantage found in no other mag- 
azine. “Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping” 
is proof of the quality 


and desirability of their as 42 bD 


products that women 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


everywhere accept as definite assurance of 
their money’s worth. And buy more freely 


because of it, too. 


This is no generality, either. It was proved 
conclusively by extensive and carefully con- 
trolled retail selling tests. 684. department 
stores, druggists, hardware dealers and 
grocers found that sales increased an aver- 
age of 30.9% on items featured as “guar- 
anteed by Good Housekeeping.” 


Skeptics are invited to write for the details 
of these tests. And if they want them—sug- 
gested ways to test at the point of sale the 
power of Good Housekeeping advertising, 
backed by Good Housekeeping’s 30-year- 
old money-back guaranty, to make more 


sales for them. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman’s Magazine 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending February 1, 1933: 


@ @ @ The business picture assumed a few rosier tints 
during the fortnight but the greyish pigments continued to 
predominate. Better-than-seasonal rises in freight car load- 
ings, soft coal, and building contracts for the first half of 
January made encouraging reading because of the great 
importance of these industries. The picture was about as 
follows: 

Car Loadings: For the January 14th week the gain over 
the preceding week was 16.2 per cent as against a normal 
of 15; the decline from last year was 11.6 per cent. 

Building: Actual contracts awarded for the first half of 
the month showed a gain of 15 per cent over last year 
(the first gain in more than a year) but the prospects for 
the second half were not so bright. 

Wholesale Prices: The Irving Fisher index fell to a 
brand new low January 30—down to 55.5 per cent of 
the 1926 normal. The purchasing power of the wholesale 
dollar now is $1.80. 

Electricity: The rate of decline from last year at the 
middle of the month was 7.1 per cent, as against an average 
falling off of output of 5.9 per cent for the preceding three 
weeks. 

Foreign Trade: December exports showed a smaller- 
than-average decline from November. Total foreign trade 
for the year was the lowest since 1905. 

Steel Production: Operations have increased during the 
month from 14 to 18 per cent of capacity. Weakness ap- 
peared in the price structure. 

Automobiles: Production since the first week in De- 
cember has exceeded the corresponding weeks last year. 
December registrations of mew cars and trucks increased 
25 per cent over November. 


Motor vehicle production for 

1933, according to men in the 
Production trade, is likely to run some 15 
per cent ahead of last year, but 

this estimate is considered too optimistic by L. Seth Schnit- 
man, chief statistician of the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
He looks for a decrease of 13 per cent, and considers 


first-of-the-year dealer stocks abnormally high when con- 
trasted with current sales. 


@ @ e Jobs fell 0.4 per cent in December, and pay- 
rolls decreased 0.9 per cent—in the seventeen major indus- 
tries, according to Labor Bureau reports. 


@ @ e Building construction fell off approximately 
20 per cent in December from November. Among the 
more important cities which showed gains in permits were 
Minneapolis, Jacksonville, Galveston, Boston, Cincinnati, 
San Diego, Lansing, Indianapolis, Dayton, Yonkers, Cleve- 
land, Wilkes-Barre and Oakland. 


@ @ e Government figures show that the cold storage 
holdings of frozen and cured meats and dairy products 
on the first of the year were well below those of a year 
ago and 22.8 per cent under the five-year average. The 
old law of supply and demand should start to work soon 
—in the form of higher prices. 


@ @ @ Orders for soft coal (used largely in indus- 
trial production) have shown an unusual upturn for three 
consecutive weeks. 
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Retail sales volume in depart. 

. . . ment stores declined 22.6 per 
Distribution cent in 1932. The drop in 
1931 was 11.5 per cent. The 

best showing last year was made in the Richmond district 


which had a decline of 17.8—the largest decline was the 
Cleveland district, 25.7. 


@ @ e Bank clearings in 1932 declined 37 per cent 
and were the smallest since 1915. 


@ @ e The introduction of new models in the Gen- 
eral Motors line caused a jump in sales to dealers from 
5,781 in November to 53,942 in December. Sales to con- 
sumers in the U.S.A. increased 50 per cent during the 
month. 


@ @ e@ There is little likelihood of any change in 
present hand-to-mouth habits of buying unless and until 
the present talk about inflation is translated into action. 
Chances of the present Congress actually doing anything 
along that line are slim. 


Professor Howard Nixon, of Co- 
lumbia University, reports the te- 
sults of a nine-months’ test which 
indicates that newspaper readers 
have a definite impulse to turn to the left-hand pages before 
they give any attention to the right-hand pages. The sur- 
vey was made among 4,400 readers in subway and elevated 
trains and in the waiting rooms at the Pennsylvania and 
Grand Central terminals. Three out of four (3,013 vs. 
1,387) gave initial attention to the left-hand pages. There 
was relatively little difference between the sexes or between 
tabloid and standard size papers. 


Potpourri 


@ @ @ Colonel Leonard Ayres says in the latest issue 
of the Cleveland Trust Company Bulletin, ‘Three sets of 
factors will probably shape the course of the economic wel- 
fare of the nation in 1933. The first of these consists of 
financial conditions, and here we are clearly better off than 
a year ago. 

“Business conditions constitute the second set of con- 
trolling factors, and here we are not so well off as a year 
ago. Our national budget is unbalanced. The railroad crisis 
still threatens. Commodity prices are lower. Unemploy- 
ment is more serious. International trade has fallen to lower 
levels, War debts are unsettled. Corporate earnings are 
lower, and wage rates have declined. 

“The third set of factors is made up of elements which 
are perhaps more important than the others. They are 
those that make up the fortitude, the courage, the national 
morale of a people beset with the difficulties of a great 
economic depression. Probably these conditions are better 
than they were a year ago. The steady return of hoarded 
funds reflects increasing confidence. The elections largely 
eliminated political dissatisfactions. Great numbers 0! 
families and firms are solving the problems of carrying 09 
successfully with lower incomes and at lower price levels. 


e@ @ e A .667 average usually is good enough to win 
the pennant. 
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The brand-name is new 
but the idea is old. By 
dressing it up in clothes 
of current fashion, How- 


Notes on 
Technocracy aS ad be follow 
ers have focused public 


attention again on a century-old subject of controversy. 
Most of those who have attempted to answer the theories 
of the technocrats and to explain away the conclusions 
drawn from their charts have fallen into the trap of accept- 
ing the technocrat’s thesis that mechanization is a problem 
which today for the first time is acute. Machinery hasn't 
come upon us as suddenly as they imply. Back in the early 
nineteenth century, whenever there was a depression, ma- 
chinery was blamed for unemployment. Scott is right in 
arguing that the productive capacity of the nation has in- 
creased faster than population, but what he doesn’t realize, 
or omits to say, is that the wants and needs of mankind 
have increased faster than either population or production, 
and that the saturation point is nowhere in sight. Nearly 
one hundred years ago Frederic Bastiat wrote in his ‘‘Har- 
monies of Political Economy’’ an analysis of mankind 
which remains true today: 


e @ e@ ‘It is not possible to discover a solution of 
the question of machinery, or that of external competition, 
or that of luxury, if we persist in considering our wants 
as a fixed invariable quantity, and do not take into account 
their indefinite expansibility. 


e @ e@ ‘Regarding man as an isolated being, whoever 
took it into his head to say, ‘Production is superabundant— 
the power of consumption cannot keep pace with the power 
of production—the invention of machinery annihilates 
labor,’ and other apophthegms of the same sort—which 
nevertheless, when applied to mankind in the aggregate, we 
receive as axioms so well established that they are actually 
made the basis of our commercial and industrial legisla- 
tion? What is true of an individual is true of society at 
large. Man in an isolated state is at once producer and 
consumer, capitalist and workman. All the economic phe- 
nomena are accomplished in his person—he is, as it were, 
society in miniature. In like manner, humanity, viewed in 
the aggregate, may be regarded as a great, collective, com- 
plex individual, to whom you may apply exactly the same 
truths as to man in a state of isolation.” 


@ @ e The brilliant Frenchman wrote these words in 
1848. How clearly he foresaw the development of desires 
into needs. The technocrats claim that our adult popu- 
lation, working sixteen hours a week, can produce all our 
“material needs.” What they do not recognize is that to- 
day’s desires become tomorrow’s needs. Are any of us 
satisfied with one good suit of clothes? We crave change 
and variety. Merely to have shelter and clothing to pro- 
tect us from the elements will not satisfy civilized man- 
kind. And that the problem of the machine is not a new 
one is indicated by the following quotation from another 
French economist, Jean-Baptiste Say, who lived from 1767 
to 1826. More than one hundred years ago he wrote: 


© @ @ ‘However great may be the advantages which 


the adventurers in industry, and even the operative classes, 
may derive from the employment of improved machinery, 
the great gain accrues to the consumers, which is always 
the most important class, because it is the most numerous: 
because it comprehends every description of producers 
whatever: and because the welfare of this class, wherein 
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all others are comprised, constitutes the general well-being 
and prosperity of a nation. I repeat, that it is the con- 
sumers who draw the greatest benefit from machinery. The 
product is cheapened by competition to the full extent of 
the saving in the cost of production; and thenceforward 
begins the full advantage to the consumer, The grinding 
of corn is probably not more profitable to the miller now 
than formerly, but it costs infinitely less to the consumer. 


@ @ e ‘Nor is cheapness the sole benefit that the con- 
sumer reaps from the introduction of more expeditious 
processes; he generally gains in addition the greater per- 
fection of the product. . . . Machinery multiplies products 
with which it has no immediate connection. Thus the 
plough has been instrumental in releasing a number of 
hands for the prosecution of the arts and the cultivation 
of the intellectual faculties.” 


@ @ e The technocrats fail to mention the viewpoint 
of the consumer, who constantly is benefited by improved 
machinery, even when the same consumer as a producer 
may be unemployed temporarily as a result of maladjust- 
ments caused by the machine. Say not only appreciated 
this aspect of the machine but he saw the spreading bene- 
fits which the technocrats ignore. For example, in all that 
has been written about technocracy there is no mention of 
the service industries and professions which are created or 
expanded by the machine. In the January Harpers is an 
article prepared under the supervision of Howard Scott, in 
which he states that the high point of total employment in 
automobile manufacturing was reached in 1923, that there 
has been a continuous decline since that time. His facts 
may be correct—we haven’t checked them—but he fails 
to say a word about the effect on other industries of im- 
proved technical processes of making automobiles. Think 
back to 1923 and then recall what has happened since. 
More automobiles called for better roads—for greater em- 
ployment in cement and road, building machine factories, 
for engineers and common labor; more automobiles called 
for more tires, for more oil, for more service stations. For 
every one worker thrown out by improved mass produc- 
tion methods of making automobiles we will hazard the 
guess than ten men were given employment by the in- 
creased number of automobiles put on the streets. 


@ @ e The technocrats’ plan for an energy determi- 
nant unit of value to replace the price system likewise dis- 
regards the service industries. How many ergs, by the 
way, does Eddie Cantor create in his radio programs, and 
is my dentist’s bill to be determined in the future by the 
current consumed by his drill? Let’s hope not—he needs 
no further incentive to use that outfit. 


@ @ e@ There are evils in the machine age, and dangers. 
We do not pooh-pooh all the implications in the studies 
made by the technocrats. We do think, however, that 
their predictions of collapse are lacking in sound reason. 
The technocrats would have served the country best if they 
could have made the country listen to them in 1928 and 
'29 as it listens today. But, of course, no one would have 
listened then, As the late Governor Harding, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, said in 1921: ‘Optimism has its uses 
and so has pessimism; the trouble is that they are mostly 
employed at the wrong times. A few pessimists would have 
been useful during the closing months of 1919. Now they 
are in the nature of a nuisance; we need, instead, con- 
structive optimists, for the tide of business has turned.” 


P. &. 


What’s 


Wrong 
with 


If every manufacturer could serve at least ; 
year as a dealer for his product, and if each 
dealer could sit on the manufacturer’s side of 
the fence for a similar period, selling would be 


vastly more efficient than it is—on the part of Y 


both. 


In one of these articles a manufacturer 


gives his slant on why so many dealers fail; in 
the other, a successful dealer tells why some 
manufacturers’ selling schemes go haywire. 


Manufacturers? 


A Dealer Answers 


BY LIONEL L. 


President, 


JACOBS 


Electrol of New Jersey, Inc., 


Paterson, New Jersey 


HERE are far too many retail- 
ers. Any man who has saved 
up a thousand dollars (or even 


less im some lines) can rent a 
store, put in at least a semblance of a 
stock, hang out a shingle and call him- 
self a dealer. No matter if he is utter- 
ly incapable of performing a distri- 
bution function, utterly untrained in 
the principles of management, and 
hopelessly undercapitalized, nobody 
stops him, He goes into business and 
contributes his share to the waste in 
distribution. 

The excess number of retailers in 
almost all lines is due in part to a 
lack of any appreciation on the part 
of the public of the fact that retailing 
is anything but “store keeping.” It’s 
looked upon (and just as erroneously) 
like the writing of advertising—any- 
body can do it. And the situation has 
been aggravated by those foolish manu- 
facturers who still insist upon chasing 
the ‘100 per cent distribution” rain- 
bow. In other words, the manufac- 
turers, in their blind effort to build 
volume, to extend distribution, to load 
their line onto the shelves of any out- 
let that isn’t completely eliminated on 
the basis of bad credit, have encouraged 
retailing ventures which did not, from 
the beginning, have a phantom of a 
chance to succeed. And in so doing 


they have scattered the normal volume 


of business afforded by any local 
territory over so many outlets 
that the volume done in many 
instances has turned out to be 
profitable to nobody. The prod- 
uct is looked upon as a nuisance; 
nobody “‘loves it,” sponsors it, 
puts in any creative selling work 
on it. 

In the wake of this fallacious 
theory of distribution followed 
slipshod service, complaints from 
stale or spoiled stocks, loss of 
good will, loss from bad debts— 
forty kinds of trouble. And then 
came the conception of selective 
distribution. The depression has 
given this theory of selling an 
enormous impetus. There are 
few products being sold which 
would not benefit by the elimi- 
nation of the poor dealers and 
the strengthening of the better 
dealers. In the specialty field, in 
which I operate, this is one of 
the biggest problems manufac- 
turers face. Twelve dealers who 
really know how to do creative 
selling work can sell rings 
around a hundred dealers who 
can’t do anything but write up 
an order if somebody insists on 
the privilege of buying some- 
thing. 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Photo by 


Strauss 


Lionel L. Jacobs 


Lionel Jacobs has the jump on most of his 
competition in selling oil burners to the good 
residents of New Jersey because he used to be 
vice-president and general manager of Electrol, 
Inc., the manufacturing organization for which 
he is now a dealer. In this capacity he lay 
awake at nights thinking out the reasons wh 
dealers fail. So, when he became the head 
of his own retail company he had a long list of 
fatal errors to avoid. 

He had a good, healthy depression again! 
which to pit his ideas as to what makes 4 
successful dealer—and the depression lost. Since 
he started in 1930 he has doubled his annual 
volume—and he sells the highest priced burner 
in his territory. 

Jacobs has been in the oil burner field for 
years. In 1920 he opened a branch in Montreal 
for Fess Oil Burners of Canada, then became 
general manager of the parent company when 
it suffered reversals in the post-war depre* 
sion. By 1928 he had pulled the business ou! 
of the red and was showing a hundred thou 
sand dollars a year profit. 


W hat’s 
W rong 
with 
Dealers? 


methods by this yardstick. It is an 
exacting standard, but it sets the 
pace for modern business progress. 

Survival today demands that we 
be critical of ourselves—frankly 


and unflinchingly. The business 
man who goes ahead is the man 
who ‘‘can take it’’—and like it! 

It seems to me that many dealers 
have a wrong conception of their 
function. They have not yet learned 
to think in terms of creative selling. 
Too often they consider themselves 
merely as proprietors of a certain 
established amount of local demand. 
And that they are but suppliers of 
goods required by the public. This 
was all right 15 years ago, but it 
doesn’t solve the retailer's problems 
today. 

If you or I were to go out and 
talk to ten retailers about their sell- 


A Manufacturer Answers 


BY FOWLER 


MANNING 


Former President, 


a 


Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 


Neu York City 


RADITION is 
greatest enemy. In these fast- 
moving times, alertness to 
changed conditions and adapt- 
ability are vital to business success. 
A truism, to be sure, and one that 
may equally well be applied to all 
business and industry—and yet while 
we all agree, too often we fail to 
measure our own mental attitudes and 


the retailer’s 


Fowler Manning 
Photo by Irving Chidnof, N. Y. 


ing a new vacuum cleaner, a new hard- 
ware specialty, a radio—any product 
at all—the reaction will almost always 
be the same. The dealer through 
force of habit will appraise the value 
of the product in terms of his known 
over-the-counter demand, not in terms 
of the business he might create if he 
were to build up a plan for converting 
into sales the potential business 
which lies beyond his doorstep— 
the business which will never 
come in and buy out of its own 
volition, but which is willing and 
able to purchase if sought out 
and properly approached. 

Only the dealer who acquires 
a broader vision of his potential 
scope, who gains an apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of becoming 
an active seeker after new busi- 
mess as well as a mere order- 
taker among a certain established 
clientele, can hope to survive, for 
now there are so many retailers 
in all-lines that none can sur- 
vive on spontaneous demand 
alone. Right here we have an 
example of changed conditions 
that demand new methods. Con- 
sider, for instance, that there 
were, in 1929, 204,345 grocery 
retailers in this country who did, 
in that year, a volume of $3,738,- 
633,745 —an average of but 
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$18,295 each. These figures mean 
that there was actually one gro- 
cery store to every 112 persons! Draw- 
ing again on the Census of Distribu- 
tion returns, this time referring to all 
types of dealers, consider that the New 
York retail trading area has one retail 
store for every 66 buyers! 

SALES MANAGEMENT has asked me 
to explain what I would do to succeed 
if I were a dealer. In principle the 
answer is simple. In every field there 
is a small, but very important, per- 
centage of the total number of dealers 
who are doing a volume far above the 
average. These dealers have learned 
and applied the principles of success- 
ful retail selling. 1 would therefore 
make a careful study of their methods, 
and use them in my own business. 

It sounds almost too elementary, 
doesn’t it? Yet this principle is so 
fundamental in all sales work that it 
requires emphasis. Is not the problem 
of any sales executive that of getting 
all of his men to use the tested tech- 
nique the star men have proved to be 
resultful? Is not a typewriter manu- 
facturer’'s problem that of persuading 
more of his dealers to use the methods 
used by the dealers who stand at the 
top of the list in sales volume? Or 
a breakfast food manufacturer’s, or a 
candlestick maker’s? After all, we are 
none of us so self-sufficient that we 
can’t learn from. the other fellow. 

For the sake of illustration, picture, 
if you will, a paint dealer, proprietor 
of the Bowman Paint Store in Toledo, 
Ohio. His volume has fallen off every 
year since 1929. He is beset with 
worries Over price competition. No 
one seems to come into the store any 
more. People just aren’t painting. 
Things look black—another year like 
this, and bankruptcy is inevitable. 

If Paintman Bowman wants to save 
his neck, he can do so. There are 
two steps. First: he must stand up 
in front of a mirror and undergo a 
self-analysis. He must inquire of 
himself if he is willing to admit that 
his established ways of running a paint 
shop are out-moded and ineffectual. 
He must discover if he is willing to 
change habits which have become easy 
over a score of years or more, and, 
instead, expend the mental and phys- 
ical effort which is always involved 
in exerting the initiative to find better 
ways of doing business, and to put 
them into practice. He must answer 
the vital question: ‘Am I open-mind- 
ed enough to cast aside all the old 
traditions and prejudices and to use 
the kind of merchandising tools which 
will meet the new conditions?’ If he 
can answer affirmatively, half his bat- 
tle is won. It then becomes a question 
of study and work. 


Like a salesman, if a dealer isn’t 
successful, it is due to one of two 
things; he either isn’t working or he 
isn't working right. 

In order to discover how to work 
right, Paintman Bowman may start 
out by studying not only the methods 
being used by the best paint retailers 
in his vicinity, but also by studying 
the methods of the best retailers in 
other lines. If there is one thing my 
own experience in business has taught 
me, it is that the principles of good 
management are the same in all busi- 
nesses. And in all languages. They 
are universally applicable. It is only 
a question of adapting the method to 
the line. 

Suppose Paintman Bowman discov- 
ers, for example, that a vacuum 
cleaner dealer in Toledo is having 
marked success with house-to-house 
canvassing, and that this seems to be 
due to the development of a tested 
sales presentation which is used by all 
of the house-to-house salesmen. If 
people are buying vacuum cleaners as 
a result, might they not, by the same 
methods, be persuaded to consider re- 
painting the house this year? 

Paintman Bowman, upon looking 
about at successful retail stores in a 
dozen other lines, discovers perhaps 
that every one of them makes a point 
of cleanliness, order, systematic ar- 
rangement. His own store undergoes a 
transformation, for, if he is open- 
minded, he has discovered that ap- 
parently the principle of orderliness as 
a factor in attracting trade is universal. 
What constitutes order in an auto re- 
pair shop is radically different from 
what constitutes order in a paint store, 
yet the principle is identical in both 
cases. 


No Problem Is Unique 


The same is true of selling methods. 
What works well for one dealer will 
work for another, provided similar 
methods are used. Apropos of this, 
let me tell you an incident out of my 
own experience. Several years ago the 
representatives in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, for an American-made specialty 
product whose sales I was directing, 
developed a particularly successful 
telephone sales presentation. I tried 
to get our domestic company to use 
the same idea here in the American 
market, but they gave it only casual 
consideration, saying the local mar- 
keting problem was “‘different.” 

Firm in my belief that the prob- 
lem of selling the product in America 
wasn’t even the least bit different from 
selling it overseas, I persuaded 


three men in the London office to test 
out the plan developed in Copen- 
I won their full cooperation 


hagen. 


in every detail of procedure. It was 
so successful in the try-out that its 
use was immediately extended. At 
the end of the year the English com- 
pany had a sales increase of 36 per 
cent, the American company an in- 
crease of only 12 per cent. It was 
then that I was able to persuade the 
domestic company to put the same 
plan into operation here. 

Similarly, the ratio of sales to calls 
the country over was practically the 
same—four to ten. The same ratio 
held true overseas in export markets. 
In other words, the same methods 
brought the same rate of return, no 
matter where the market lay. 

I submit the premise, therefore, that 
any open-minded dealer can succeed 
by following the self-same methods 
that are registering success for retail- 
ers in his own and other lines. 1 
especially urge that he do not neglect 
other businesses as sources for suc- 
cess-making ideas. 


Analyzation, Order and 


Alertness 

When John Hartford started his 
first retail store in Vesey Street, New 
York, in 1859, he made a great suc- 
cess of it. He analyzed that success. 
He found that it was due to operation 
under reasonable overhead, the han- 
dling of goods of rapid turnover, in- 
ventory controlled by sales, and a 
policy of selling for cash. He then 
established a second store on exactly 
the same plan. It, too, succeeded. It 
had to. It was built on tested prin- 
ciples. And so today we find the 
A. & P. operating 15,000 stores—the 
biggest retail organization in the 
world—all according to the original 
tested ‘“‘success formula’ of the 
original store. The difference be- 
tween the organization and the average 
independent, however, is that the in- 
dividual chain store is continuously 
checked from higher up. If it isn’t 
turning certain lines rapidly enough, 
those lines are eliminated. Perhaps 
others, which are in greater demand, 
are found to replace them. But no 
goods are allowed to gather dust on 
the shelves. The independent isn’t 
so vigilant. In many cases he full 
well realizes the danger of carrying 
frozen or slow-moving stocks, but he 
isn’t quick to correct the condition. 
That is one lesson he may learn from 
the chain. 

As a matter of fact, it usually turns 
out that we already have the answers 
to many of our problems in business. 
The existence of a problem is often 
merely evidence of chaotic thinking. 
Bring order out of that chaos and you 
will find your problem solved. Good 
management is most of all a question 
of orderliness. Orderliness in thinking 
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is invariably expressed in orderliness 
of physical surroundings, of daily 
routine. Take me into a dealer’s store 
and I can tell you in five minutes how 
successful he 1s. 

There is one other unfailing sign 
of the successful dealer—and that is 
expressed in the attitude and manner 
of his clerks, and of himself. We 
haven’t outgrown the cracker barrel | 
era in merchandising as long as so | 
many retailers and their salespeople | 
are open to the charge of being lacka- 
daisical and disinterested—of being 
merely order-takers, and reluctant ones 
at that, even in these stringent times! 

You may have heard the story of the 
general storekeeper who was sitting in 
the “back room”’ playing checkers with 
a crony. There was a sound outside. 
Henry nudged Bill and made a ges- 
ture in the direction of the door. 

“Bill, there’s a customer out there.” 

“Shhh,” whispered Bill, “be quiet 
and she may go away.” 

Early this fall I walked into a men’s 
clothing store seeking a felt hat. | 
wore a straw. 

“Have you” (I said to the clerk) 
“have you a gray felt with such-and- 
such a brim, and such-and-such a 
crown, size 71/4?” 

“No,” he said promptly, “we 
haven't anything like that.” He just 
stood there. 

Meanwhile I was glancing in the 
case at the various hats displayed 
there. 

“There said I, “may I see 
that one on the bottom shelf? That 
looks like what I had in mind.” 

Reluctantly he brought it out. It 
was exactly what I wanted. I almost 
had to beg to be allowed to buy it! 

Who can estimate the millions of 
dollars in sales that are being lost 
every day because of this attitude? 


Suggestions Should Be Welcome 


I would add, in conclusion, just 
one thing more. Many retailers fail 
to give the manufacturer credit for 
knowing anything about how to sell 
his product in the dealer’s local mar- 
ket. Consequently the dealer frequent- 
ly passes up opportunities for utilizing 
the manufacturer’s help in bettering 
his merchandising methods. The suc-* 
cessful dealer, on the other hand, is 
always on the alert for new ideas and 
welcomes suggestions. He recognizes 
that not only are his opinions and 
experience valuable to the manufac- 
turer, but that the reverse is also true. 

To retailers, then—in fact, to all 
business men—study the tested meth- 
ods of success, not only in your 
industry but in other industries—and 
apply and adapt them to your own 
business. 
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Streaks 


read column, “The Sport- 

light,” Mr. Rice recently 

commented on the fact that 
even the greatest baseball hitters 
go stale occasionally. Ty Cobb, 
for instance, once went to bat 
twenty-four consecutive times 
without getting a single base hit 
—the longest hitless span of his 
career. 

Yet this losing streak was 
finally broken and Cobb ended 
that year with one of his greatest 
league averages. 

I pass this story on to sales- 
men everywhere because it con- 
tains a thought and a lesson of 
priceless value. 

There is no living salesman, 


I: Grantland Rice’s widely 


Photo by Underwood and Underwood 
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no matter how spectacular his 
degree of success, who does not 
“hit the toboggan” occasionally 
—who does not suffer from “‘hit- 
less streaks.” Buyer after buyer 
turns him down; orders that 
seemed “in the bag” slip through 
his fingers at the last minute. 
There doesn’t seem to be a nick- 
el’s worth of business in the 
world. 

The pernicious element that 
creeps into this state of affairs 
is the breakdown of the sales- 
man’s confidence in himself, his 
product and his house. Under 
these circumstances a discour- 
aged salesman, thinking further 
effort is useless until his luck 
changes, sometimes quits trying, 
instead of redoubling his efforts 
to force a break in his streak of 
ill fortune. 

There is a simple mathemati- 
cal law—the law of chance— 
that the greater number of times 
in succession you flip heads on 
a coin, the greater becomes the 
likelihood that you'll flip tails 
next time. In selling, this law 
is directly applicable. If you 
keep on contacting possible buy- 
ers after a long series of turn- 
downs, the greater become your 
chances of getting an order on 
the next call. The only catch is 
that you must keep on trying. 

The next time you find your- 
self in the midst of one of these 
non-productive periods that occa- 
sionally harass every salesman, 
remember Ty Cobb and _ his 
twenty-four strike-outs, Even in 
the face of that discouragement, 
Cobb, by maintaining his con- 
fidence in himself, made it one 
of his best seasons. By the same 
token, this year is potentially one 
of your best sales years. When 
the hitless streaks come, just 
keep right on going to bat. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each; cash or stamps with order. 
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OLLAR sales volume in 1932 
of Ebeling & Reuss, Inc., 
Philadelphia importers of 


china, glass and pottery, was 
within 1.65 per cent of that of 1929, 
the record year since this organization 
was founded in 1886. It was 10 per 
cent better than that of 1931. This 
company has not discharged an em- 
ploye nor reduced a salary during the 
depression. 

Ebeling & Reuss believed that this 
idea of hibernating through the de- 
pression is all wet: that either you 
wake up atrophied or you don’t wake 
up at all. 

A year or so ago E & R, like other 
concerns, had a slight attack of falling 
volume. But instead of hibernating 
they decided to do something about it. 

Most of their competitors got this 
hibernating idea early in 1932. Be- 
cause some people could not buy 
bread, the competitors reasoned, very 
few could be expected to buy cake 
plates. To say nothing of perfume 
bottles and vases and hors d’oeuvres 


Memo for Mr. Ripley: Here’s 
a company that has more sales- 
men than in 1929, hasn’t cut 
salaries, and is doing as much 
business now as they did at the 
height of the boom before the 
stock market crash. Can any 
other company tie this record? 


dishes. 
men, just when the spring season was 
starting, fired a number of them, re- 
trenched all round, and sat tight. 

For all of which Ebeling & Reuss 


So they called in their sales- 


were duly grateful. This company 
knew that some people were still buy- 
ing, because they were still selling. 
They saw an opportunity in their com- 
petitors’ action (or lack of it) for a 
larger share of the giftware market. 
And they stepped in, quickly and ag- 
gressively, to grasp it. 
They worked out a ten-point pro- 
gram of action: 
1. To ascertain customers’ demands 
more thoroughly and to fill them; 
To increase their sales force; 
3. To cover a wide and diversified 
territory ; 
To establish a New York show- 
room ; 
5. To exhibit the line at every trade 
sales convention ; 
6. To contact all central buying of- 
fices, as well as the rest of the 
trade, regularly; 
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7. To feature styled merchandise at 
popular prices; 

8. To maintain an adequate stock of 
merchandise ; 

9. To get retailers’ cooperation to 
avoid price-cutting ; 

10. To help the trade to feature and 
promote the best-selling items of 
the Ebeling & Reuss line. 

Briefly, it was a program to find 
out what more people wanted in gift 
ware in 1932, and to provide thes 
things. This would cost money, they 
realized. It would require patienc: 
and resourcefulness, and intelligent 
“reporting.” It would require morc 
salesmen—doubled contacts to ascertain 
the cautious and shifting demands of 
the trade. But William Reuss and 
Henry O. and Robert W. Ebeling 
realized that this was the necessary 
course to pursue to establish their com- 
pany in a position of sales leadership 
in its field in 1932 and of prosperity 
for years after that. 

Mr. Reuss is president, Henry O 
Ebeling, general sales manager of the 


Friedrich 


Wilhelm Ebeling and Theodore 


From Mustache Cups and Soap Dishes to 


The elder Ebeling and Reuss sought the 


William Reuss 


Reuss founded their pottery business as a part- 
nership, back in 1886, on simple principles. 
They would sell staple, utilitarian, inexpensive 
things that everybody wanted, like salad dishes 
and soap dishes and chambers. And mustache 
cups with “Papa” gilded on them. And other 
cups, with “Mamma” and “Sister” and “Think 
of me.” 

They would sell these things to the masses, 
at low profit margins. 

“For every man or woman who has $100 to 
spend,” the elder Ebeling used to explain to 
his sons, Henry and Robert, “there are a thou- 
sand that have only $1 to spend.” 


thousand. 

So did the present generation. 
with soap dishes and staple things. 

William Reuss and the present Ebeling: 
added beauty to utility, and sought and won a 
mass market with that. They got higher profit 
margins for their pains, and a new distinction 
with their customers. 

The elder Reuss died in 1908 and the elder 
Ebeling in 1927. Before the transition of the 
business to its present form was complete. 
there was plenty of conflict between the gen- 
erations. But the sons won out. They knew 
their times. They have continued to learn 


But not 
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company. Robert W. Ebeling is head 
of the New York-office. All three are 
sons of the founders. 

In 1931 Ebeling & Reuss had five 
traveling salesmen, calling on depart- 
ment stores and the better gift and 
artware retailers. Early in 1932 the 
number was nearly doubled, to nine. 
"The enlarged force,” as Robert W. 
Ebeling explained in an interview, 
“was intended to increase our contacts 
with the trade and to pick up the busi- 
ness that was lost by our competitors, 
whose salesmen were not there to 
get it.’ 

But mere order-takers, these execu- 
tives knew, are out of luck in the gift- 
ware and other kinds of businesses 
nowadays. ‘We wanted to get not 
cheap men but good men—creative 
salesmen,” Mr. Ebeling emphasized. 
‘We chose men who had achieved 
success, and paid them for their abil- 
ity. When men came to us begging 
to work for $2,000 a year, we turned 
them down in favor of those who in- 
sisted on $4,000 or $6,000, and who 


could convince us that they were 
worth it. 

“We pay our salesmen on commis- 
sion, but with ample drawing accounts. 
We give each a contract guaranteeing 
him a good, steady income for one 
year, regardless of whether or not he 
sells the expected amount of goods. 
Under this policy—with us sharing 
their financial responsibility—we be- 
lieve that the men work better for us, 
and are more alert to our customers’ 
needs. Almost invariably they earn 
in time all that we pay them. 

“These nime men cover an average 
of thirty cities each regularly twice a 
year, contacting with department, gift 
and china stores. 

“Department stores are our best out- 
lets, and in some we seli as many as 
nine departments: China and glass, 
gifts, house furnishings, stationery, 
toilet goods, notions, art needlework, 
flowers and smoking goods. In the 
average store, however, we are repre- 
sented in three: China and glass, gift 
and stationery. 


Market ° 


§ The old home office of Ebeling & Reuss (it 
was then Zeh, Ebeling & Reuss), in Philadel- 
phia, in the era when they were doing a land- 
office business in mustache cups—as contrasted 
with the beautiful present showroom in the 
Empire State Building, New York. 
founders, Zeh, Reuss and Ebeling, appear first, 
second and third from the left in the picture 


LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


The 


on this page. 


BY 


“Every man carries five trunks of 
goods, a representative ‘sample’ of 
the 2,000 items in our line, and makes 
a showing of about three days, on 
the average, before buyers in each 
town. 

“These nine men provide us with 
virtually nation-wide distribution. 
They enable us to remove regional 
slumps from our sales curve and to 
concentrate more effectively on those 
localities where business is better in 
certain seasons—in the southern ‘re- 
sort’ towns, for example, in the win- 
ter, in the northern in the summer. 

“In our program to cover every 
market more adequately,” Mr. Ebeling 
continued, “we include a ‘permanent 
offensive’ on the biggest market of all. 
Though our salesmen had come to 
New York periodically, we had never 
maintained a salesroom here. Because 
of the importance of the New York 
market, however, and the influence of 
the buying syndicates with headquar- 
ters here, we thought that this trade 

(Continued on page 138) 


Hors d’Oeuvres Plates and Cocktail Trays 


about their changing times—continued to tackle 
and to overcome new obstacles. And the busi- 
ness, now a corporation, has continued to grow. 

In addition to being president, William 
Reuss is the company’s European buyer. He 
spends about three months a year abroad. 

In addition to being sales manager, Henry 
0). Ebeling is a salesman, covering the territory 
from Boston to Washington and west to Cleve- 
land. Robert Ebeling, his brother, is manager 
of New York office. 

Henry Ebeling believes in keeping the sales 
force busy. He was out on the road with a 
new man last year, warming him up on his 
first five towns. The man was pretty good. 


Almost at the start he signed up a large order. 
Feeling cocky, he wanted his chief to sit down 
with him and have a smoke and talk about it. 
But Henry yanked him out of it. He is con- 
cerned not with the last order but with the 
next one. 

Henry has a way of overcoming obstacles. 
The cake plate combination (described in this 
article) was turned down by the china depart- 
ment buyer of one of New York’s largest de- 
partment stores. It was a “natural” for that 
department. But Henry did not stop to fret 
about it. He took the item to the buyer for 
the gift department of the same store. That 
buyer made a killing with it. 


Henry O. Ebeling 
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Sherwin-Williams Cuts Clerical 


Work of Salesmen; Seeks More 


BY 
H. D. 


The Sherwin- 


ODAY all routine reporting of sales calls will 

be discontinued and all local special reports 

will be discontinued until further notice. 

Salesmen will report daily only accounts 
sold and calls on new accounts not previously 
called upon. 


Most companies have a perfect record in their 
files of the trade in each salesman’s territory. 
They need no further records just now. They 
can very well get on without the routine reports 
their men have been required to make, but they 
cannot get on without sales. 


The importance of substituting orders for re- 
ports of calls is paramount at this time. Further- 
more, to do a better daily selling job, much more 
time must now be spent in more careful sales 
planning. Each salesman’s own careful and 
thoughtful management of his territory will leave 
more hours per day in which to do actual selling. 


The men should have, therefore, an advance 
route sheet, which should be in the hands of the 
sales managers not later than Tuesday morning, 
covering the proposed route for the succeeding 
week. Reports now in the file, covering previous 
work in towns visited, will serve the purpose of 
the managers in analyzing and working with their 
men in the advance planning of each week’s work. 


WHITTLESEY 


First Vice-President 
and Managing 
Director of Sales, 


Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Selling Time” 


(This timely message, sent by H. D. Whittlesey, first vice-president and 
managing director of sales, The Sherwin-Williams Company, to his sales organ- 
ization, points out the folly of making bookkeepers and clerks out of men whose 
time is valuable only to the extent to which it is spent in the actual presence of 
buyers. Perhaps your men, too, are burdened with too much detail work, which 
is robbing them of golden sales hours.—TueE Epirors.) 


Salesmen are expected to seek out new channels 
of trade daily and be as free from clerical work 
as possible in order to make their selling more 
effective. We can no longer follow the beaten 
path, nor can any man consider himself so thor- 
oughly a specialist that he can afford to overlook 
any kind of an account where sales can be made. 


First and last, every man should be a sales- 
man, regardless of where the goods are used or 
under what classifications they may fall. If any 
salesman finds an account which is not being sold 
or called upon, he shall be entitled to add it to 
his list, provided he sells it. So-called reservations 
for certain men or regular men have outlived their 
usefulness. Salesmen need have no fear of tread- 
ing on someone else’s toes in selling accounts not 
now being sold. 


Time is our most important asset. It has been 
said that “Time and Hope combined produce ex- 
actly nothing, but Time and Action combined pro- 
duce everything.” The year 1933 represents the 
same opportunity for all—the opportunity to be- 
come more successful representatives. 


There are four vitally important factors that 
should play a big part in our sales work this year: 
Faith, Courage, Common Sense, Imagination! 


We need more faith in the organization, more 
faith in our territories, more faith in ourselves 
and our ability to correct past mistakes in work- 
ing our territories. 


If properly executed, this plan will add over 
200 sales hours to each working day and, when 
thoroughly in action, should easily add 200 more 
orders each day throughout all territories. 


Can our selling organization do a better closing 
job in 1933 per day than it has ever done in the 
history of the organization? 


I believe it can and will. 


Finds Four-Fifths of Ads 
Usually Fail to Click 


In four studies of 


‘remembered appeals” 


by the Psycho- 


logical Corporation, New York, it was found that most 
advertising copy is so lacking in individuality and iden- 
tification value that the poor hunted consumer doesn’t re- 


member in the great majority of cases whether your cherished 


“catch words” 


ILLIONS of dollars for ad- 

vertising . hundreds of 

millions of copies of adver- 

tisements by some individual 
advertisers every year. . . . How many 
of these messages are really remem- 
bered by the public to whom they are 
directed? How many of these adver- 
tising dollars make sales? 

By and large and on the average, 20 
per cent of them. 

If your advertisements and cam- 
paigns are about in the middle of the 
“more effective” group, only 32 per 
cent of your advertising money does 
its job. If they are in the middle of 
the “less effective” group, your per- 
centage of useful dollars is less than 10. 

Because your message is ambiguous 
—so ambiguous in some instances as 
to turn more business to other com- 
panies than you were able to get from 
it yourself. And because definite, per- 
suasive copy is subordinated to large 
Space or pretty pictures. 

On the other hand, some campaigns 
are clear and timely and potent enough 
to entrench a particular message and 
product in more than 70 per cent of 
consumers’ minds, and individual ad- 
vertisements may be remembered, sev- 
eral weeks afterward, by nearly 50. 

These conclusions were outlined to 
SALES MANAGEMENT by Henry C. 
Link, secretary and treasurer, and di- 
rector of advertising research, of the 
Psychological Corporation, New York, 
in summarizing the ‘human reactions” 
measured in four nation-wide studies 
in 1932. The studies covered 127 adver- 
tising campaigns and advertisements. 

Psychological Corporation, now 12 
years old, is composed of some 300 
professors and instructors in psychol- 
Ogy at umiversities throughout the 
country, Edward L. Thorndike, of 


Columbia, is president; Walter Dill 
Scott, of Northwestern, and Lewis M. 
Terman, of Stanford, are vice-presi- 


belong to you—or to your competitor. 


dents; Paul S. Achilles, managing di- 
rector. At the top of an imposing 
list of directors appears 
the name of James R. An- 
gell, of Y:ie. The mem- 
bers of thy organization, 
of course, receive their 
livelihood mainly from 
their universities. The cor- 
poration was launched to 
project their experience in 
and knowledge of psychol- 
ogy into economic fields. 
“Psychology,” they point 
out, “is the science of 
measuring human reactions 
and behavior in order that 
these reactions may be 
more effectively dealt 
with.” 

Originally engaged in 
personnel, sales training 


and other work for corpo- En 


rations, the organization 
more recently has under- 


taken the job of measuring asd sons se eapconticon: Rac 


human reactions to adver- 
tising. In this phase of 
the work, under Dr. Link, 
are represented some 100 
colleges. Under the local 
direction, usually, of the 
professor of psychology, 
the planning, the house- 
to-house calls and the 
tabulating and interpret- 
ing are done by instruc- 
tors, graduate students 
and students in psy- 
chology. The advertis- 
ing ‘measurements’ are 
being made in virtually 
every state, from Miami, 
Florida, to Missoula, 
Montana, and from 
Lewiston, 
New Mexico. 
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Maine, to Albuquerque, 
The towns and cities 
covered range in size from 2,000 or 
3,000 to New York and Chicago. The 


studies are confined to the ‘broad 
middle class” in each territory—fam- 
ilies in annual income brackets be- 
tween $1,500 and $5,000, and aver- 
aging about $2,500. 

The “advertising measurement” 
studies referred to in this article were 
paid for by the Psychological Corpora- 
t10n, 

Twenty-five to 30 questions are 
asked of housewives at each inter- 
view. They have to do with her abil- 
ity to remember products advertised 


and CE pledges 


lof oN a long ti life of care free SOPUECE 


me Sultan’. Go Remi at GAP. 0 soon By che whee gomily, 5S 


‘ GENERAL ELECTRIC 


RIGERA Kk 


This GE refrigerator 
ad, says Dr. Henry C. 
Link (left) was found 
to be better remem- 
bered than an entire 
year’s campaign of 
Westinghouse. 


Photo by 
Keystone-Underwood, N. Y. 


through recent messages employed by 

advertisers for them. ‘The memory 

is the constant factor,” said Dr. Link. 
(Continued on page 128) 


“Mest gasolines are acither 
hagh test aor bigh ant-koork. 
A few gasolines are cither 
bigh test or high anti-knark. 
New Shelly Gasolime i» both 
high test and high anti-hacek. 


BY ==. 


JOHN R. 
BAILEY 


Sales Manager, 
Skelly Oil Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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: Skelly ne a 
NEW Gin T Gasoline 


SKELLY REFINERY ENGINEERS 
HAVE SUCCESSFULLY COMBINED 


KNOCK 
Power oo Mille 
Poe A quinn ore + cme nite “Luk” wih nab 

That © why “papal” puettone hook on dew 
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If you are one of those 
who are skeptical as to 
whether the public 
can be induced to read 


—ae long copy, here’s effec- 


tive proof that it can 
—-provided the copy 
has a real story to tell. 


00 Newspapers Introduce 
kelly’s “Tailor Made” Gas 


E are seeing our advertis- 

ing at work. When any of 

us in the sales world can 

say that, we push aside 
theories about the response of the mass 
mind. We have more convincing ma- 
terial to study—in facts. 

We produced a new gasoline. We 
began a series of advertisements. Then 
we went out on the driveways of our 
stations and saw strangers drive in. 
We heard them say, ‘I want that new 
gasoline you are advertising.” We 
asked them—and found out—what 
brought them in: They had read our 
advertisements. 

“How much did you read,” we 


asked, “of the ad or ads that you 
saw ?”’ 

“I read every word,” most of them 
replied. 


We have used long copy. We had a 
big, somewhat detailed story about the 
new gasoline, and we told them all 
of it that we could readably crowd 
into newspaper pages and two-thirds 
pages. Many, they admitted, had read 
all of at least one advertisement. 

Gallonage began to jump the day 
the first ad appeared. Throughout 


Skelly’s entire Middle West territory 
sales increases seemed so miraculous 
that we began to assemble actual fig- 
ures to convince ourselves we were not 
dreaming. We found the figures. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, sales of 
New Skelly Aromax gasoline jumped 
87 per cent in the ten days following 
the first advertisement. Some Kansas 
City stations had increases as high as 
136 per cent for this period, others 
ranged less; the average was 87 per 
cent. The Omaha, Nebraska, increase 
averaged 121 per cent; Des Moines, 
lowa, 126 per cent; Denver, Colorado, 
104 per cent, and Lincoln, Nebraska, 
127 per cent for the ten-day period. 
Elsewhere the new gasoline’s gallonage 
showed increases between 42 per cent 
and 500 per cent. These increases 
were made in extremely unseasonable 
driving weather, in the face of usual 
sharply declining gallonage. 

The entire sales organization, tank- 
car distributors, dealers and_ station 
salesmen—and a substantial number of 
prospective distributors who respond- 
ed to our invitation—first saw the new 
campaign in a series of nineteen one- 
day sales meetings, which had an ag- 
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gregate attendance of 4,000. The 
meetings were put on by teams of nine 
men each, four of whom were drawn 
from the local Skelly organization. A 
group of thirty-six men had been se- 
lected from the Kansas City organiza- 
tion and trained for a considerable 
time in advance, to provide the heavy 
work of the programs. Each head- 
quarters team held four meetings. All 
but one of these were held within one 
week—two wecks before the advertis- 
ing started. 

We had three major points to stress 
about our gasoline. We put on a skit 
in which a Skelly salesman was about 
to present the Skelly story to a pro- 
spective dealer when he was interrupt- 
ed by three salesmen in succession, who 
presented, in burlesque, the talking 
points for a gasoline embodying each 
of the points to be featured on our 
product. Finally the dealer, who had lis- 
tened patiently, jumped to his feet and 
said, “Some day some oil company s 
salesman is going to come to me with 
a product that embodies all three of 
those features in one gasoline and 
when he does, I’m going to sign his 
contract so fast it will make his head 


swim.’ That was the cue for our man 
to swing into his presentation. We 
had all three and the skit helped us 
dramatize them. 

An important adjunct to the presen- 
tation was an elaborate portfolio fur- 
nished to every distributor. Its size 
was considerably larger than a news- 
paper page and it contained not only 
reproductions of the newspaper adver- 
tisements with explanations of place- 
ment and purpose, but also a section 
directed pointedly to distributors which 
explained the complete program and 
helped them to visualize its impor- 
tance, significance and the possibilities 
for increasing business. 

The portfolio illustrated and de- 
scribed the steps in refinery develop- 
ment of the new gasoline, the thor- 
ough testing in laboratories and test 
cars which it received before its in- 
troduction, and finally the powerful 
advertising effort behind it. The 
whole story was dramatized effectively 
and its effect was evident in the en- 
thusiastic response from distributors 
who signed up for 50-50 cooperative 
local advertising and all station iden- 
tification material. 

A new and unusual approach was 


periments, with the idea of obtaining 
data on certain factors affecting the 
performance of gasolines. They were 
sent out on average roads under av- 
erage conditions, each in charge of a 
research engineer. 

From the data these test cars pro- 
vided, the Skelly Research Laboratory 
was able to learn the particular modi- 
fications of Skelly Aromax gasoline 
for different sections of the country 
under indicated conditions. From that 
point the manufacturing department 
proceeded to build new equipment for 
refineries, and to adapt conventional 
machinery with which were produced 
the many different types of gasoline 
mostly serviceable in the several sec- 
tions of the Skelly territory. 

Our first improvement was _ the 
making of a gasoline that was high 
anti-knock, but no public announce- 
ment of this new property was made. 
The new gasoline, with its high, anti- 
knock rating, was sold without inti- 
mation to buyers that it possessed any 
special improvement. We were wait- 
ing until the details of our program 
for providing high-test gasoline, 
adapted to each community, were per- 
fected, so that we could deliver the 
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The test cars start out to discover what Specific conditions 
—and sections of the country — demand of a gasoline. 


Strongly merchandised local advertising on the 
new “Aromax” has materially increased con- 
sumer sales for Skelly, and more new accounts 
have been contracted than in any similar period 
of the company’s history. A 1932 success story! 


made in the development of this new 
Skelly gasoline. W. G. Skelly, presi- 
dent of Skelly Oil Company, con- 
ceived the idea that research on the 
use and characteristics of gasoline 
should be conducted from the stand- 
point of conditions facing the car 
Owner, rather than from any “‘ideal’’ 
set-up in petroleum laboratories. 

Early last spring our refinery 
equipped two used cars with elabo- 
rate testing equipment for making ex- 


specialized gasoline at every one of its 
distributing stations. 

Six more test cars, equipped simi- 
larly to the first two, were sent out to 
travel over all of our marketing areas, 
taking records which now make it pos- 
sible to furnish ‘tailor-made’ gasoline 
for particular sections and particular 
conditions. All the cars were used 
cars, ranging from Fords to Studebak- 
ers. They are still in the field carrying 
on our research work. 
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We led up to the announcement of 
the new gasoline with a series of 
small teaser advertisements, and made 
a part of the major announcement No- 
vember 28, in the newspaper page. 
This first advertisement carried only 
the story of “high test” and “high 
anti-knock” advantages. The second, 
also a page, revealed the new, exclu- 
sive ‘‘tailor-made’’ feature. 

More than 600 newspapers carried 
the campaign, which blanketed the en- 
tire territory in which the Skelly Oil 
Company operates: Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Missouri, Oklahoma and the 
western part of Indiana. 

As I have mentioned, we used long 
copy, because we had a somewhat com- 
plicated story to tell. We described 
our preliminary testing, refinery im- 
provements, told in somewhat techni- 
cal language what “high test’ means, 
and the relation of this advantage and 
“high anti-knock” to smoother, more 
efficient motor operation. Part of our 
sales argument was based on the fact 
that never before had a refiner of- 
fered an “all-in-one” gasoline, offer- 
ing the three major advantages of 
high test, high anti-knock and tailor- 
made for each state and each com- 
munity. The advertisements appear- 
ing in each state said that the gasoline 
was tailor-made for that state, naming 
the state. 

Other advertising material consisted 
of parking posters for the stations, 
tags for the pumps, vertical banners, 
driveway posters, tank truck banners, 
tire covers, tags for the station sales- 
men’s backs and a giant 3x15-foot 
station banner. 

The newspaper campaign was of- 
fered to tank car distributors on a 
50-50 payment basis, and we had 
greater cooperation on this campaign 
than ever before, almost 95 per cent 
of our distributors signing up. The 
effect of enthusiasm among distributors 
aroused at the sales meeting has shown 
up in phenomenal gallonage increases. 
We have found that the greatest in- 
creases were made by those distributors 
who attended the meetings. 

The response from distributor 
prospects has likewise been the best 
we have ever experienced. More new 
accounts have been contracted than in 
any similar period in Skelly history. 

The campaign has not been com- 
pleted but already we have seen far 
greater increases than we dared to ex- 
pect. Doubtless, the advertising got it- 
self read, the sales program was dove- 
tailed with almost exact precision to 
the advertising, and we are convinced 
we have an outstanding product to 
sustain the business increases we have 
been able to get. 


If You Want Scrip Books 
in the Eastern Territory, 


Speak Up, Sales Managers! 


OU'VE won half a good battle. Now, if you're 

y good fighting men, you'll see the job through. 

Mostly because you took the trouble to express in 

concrete terms your needs for lower railroad rates 
for salesmen, you company officials who have been bur- 
dened with excess selling costs incident to high railroad 
rates have induced the western railroads to offer scrip 
books at 2.7 cents per mile. 

This means that at least in more than half the country 
the costs of working territory during 1933 will once more 
stand at a level where many of us can again afford to go 
after business. 

But we feel sure you want and need this same scrip 
book arrangement in the East. 

Officials of the eastern roads are not yet convinced, They 
are still debating the question, apparently doggedly un- 
willing to face the fact that they haven't a ghost of a 
chance of competing with buses and private automobiles 
or regaining a profitable volume of business so long as 
they fail to help general business solve the problem of 
excess travel costs. 

Now SALES MANAGEMENT is again offering its services 
as a medium for the mobilization and interpretation of 
facts and opinions in the same manner as it served last 
summer. If five hundred executives of leading companies 
will take the time and trouble to dictate a letter to SALEs 
MANAGEMENT which will give a definite picture of the 
need for a mileage rate in the East as it exists in their 
own companies, we believe the eastern roads can be in- 
duced to act. 

We want more facts and more expressions of opinion 
which we can pass on to key officials of the eastern roads— 
particularly the members of the Trunk Line Association— 
which will show how the western roads will benefit from 
their action, both through more business from sales forces 
that will be changed over to rail travel from auto travel, 
and through more imtensive coverage of territory and 
greater numbers of men in the field. 

From the time we reopened this discussion, last year, 
SALES MANAGEMENT has tried to make clear to the rail- 
roads the fact that a special-rate book for big mileage cus- 
tomers (most of whom are salesmen and sales executives) 


not only would enable business organizations to put morc 
men back into the field, and to travel those now in the 
field more actively (thus creating more passenger business), 
but would react directly to the interest of the railroads in 
rebuilding their lost freight business. 


Already there is much evidence that this reasoning was 
sound. A Rochester manufacturer writes that because of 
the new rates in the West he is changing all his western 
salesmen over from travel by auto to travel by railroad. So 
long as the eastern roads hold out for 3.6 cents a mile, 
he will continue to use cars east of the Mississippi and the 
railroads won't get any passenger business from his men 
at all. . . . A similar letter comes from one of the largest 
hardware manufacturing concerns in the country; if the 
eastern roads offer mileage books, this company’s entire 
force of salesmen will drop autos and go back to ail 
travel. . . . Still another manufacturer writes that he 
plans to put twelve men back into the western territory im- 
mediately because he can now afford to travel them at an 
expense which will allow him a profit on the business 
they create. 

If, therefore, you can give SALES MANAGEMENT any 
facts or expression of opinion along any of the following 
lines, please do so immediately. It will help us effectively 
to present the case for mileage books to the eastern lines. 
Send us any facts which will serve any of the following 
purposes: 

1. Show eastern railroad officials actual instances where more men 
will be put into the field in the West now that mileage books 
are available, or men now in the field in that area will be 
traveled more extensively. 

2. Show instances where companies would do the same in the 
East if a 2.7-cents-per-mile rate were offered there, too. 

3. Show instances where companies are changing their western 
salesmen over from travel by automobile to travel by railroad 
as a result of the new scrip books. 

4. Report any opinion of sales executives regarding any possible 
developments in any of thesedirections at a later date. 


Don’t “let George do it.” If you are sincerely interested 
in seeing this action go through, write today. The address 
is 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. We'll see that your 
letters are passed on to those who will be most influential 
in making the decisions. 


@_ Will the new railroad scrip book in the West enable you to put more men 
back into territories west of the Mississippi? Will it enable you to open any 
part of that territory which you haven’t heretofore been able to work on 
account of high sales costs? Would a similar scrip book, based on 2.7 cents 


per mile, help you in the eastern territory also? 


If so, help us to help you. 


Write to SALES MANAGEMENT, so that we can show the eastern railroads 
the need for offering the same scrip book that is now available in the West. 
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MONTHLY Pe ot 


Liberty Lets You Change Your Copy in Canada 


North of the border—different packages, different prices, different: appeals. 

American overflow advertising may be worse than wasted. 

Now Liberty's replating service enables you to run entirely different copy in 
Liberty’s Canadian circulation, at a negligible extra charge. 

This not only eliminates Canadian waste, avoids Canadian confusion. but 
makes possible the constructive use of the biggest Canadian weekly circulation 
—for little more than the cost of your new plate. 

Less than a few months old, this replating service has already been taken 
by seventeen leading American advertisers. 

For details, address, Liberty, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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For 1933... Follow the Trend to More Sales in 


LIBERTY 


America’s Best Read Weekly 


BY 


Managing Editor 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Lazarnick Photo 


6 - G02 FARHAN BUNK OINe 


19 faRNaAM STREET 
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WHAT DO YOU ENOR ABOUT 
YOUR COST OF DOING BUSINESS? 


We have found evidence of this however, in our ex- 
perience in cooperating with the dealer in the sale of large 
orders for cement. The anount of commission or protection 
suggested by different dealers for the same order is so widely 
Gitferent, that somebody must be mistaken. One dealer asks for 
® commission of a good part of a dollar « barrel, while another 
will tell us to “get what we can for him". Who is right? 


The lumber business is exactly like every other line 
of business. It costes « cartein amount of money to do business. 
There is a scientific and dependable way to determine that cost. 
If we sel] celow that cost we are drawing on our capital account 
just ee eure as we are in business, and eventually we will go broke. 


In the menufecture of our Idea] cement we have mini- 


A. R. HAHN 


NEBRASKA CEMENT COMPANY 


One of the leadirg euthorities on business in the 
United States eade an investigation among over five hundred 
representative lumber dealers and finally reported that high 
grade werchandising methods, cost knowledge and cost control sere 
found im ouly ® comparatively few concerns. [het is « sweeping 
report and hard to believe regarding « clase of business men of 
eo high & standerd otherwise es the lumber dealer is. 


What Is the Secret of 
A Good Dealer Letter? , 


mised and standardized our costs to the extent that we can give 
our dealers highest possible quality at the prevailing market 


price. And our service as well has been constantly studied and } P 
improved so that you always obtein your shipments as you wish t rat your 
them. It tekes only « letter, or wire, or phone call to get Ideal. 


Yours for lower and more standard 
materiel business. 


L. J+ Roenig--S 


Postecript. Write us if you care for information regarding this 
know of some good authorities on the subject. 


matter of costs. We 


LJH 


ET out your file of 1932 cor- 
respondence with any one of 

your dealers and read it. Is 

it full of terse acknowledg- 

ments of orders, diplomatic adjust- 
ment letters, and canned Thanksgiving 
and Christmas messages? Very likely. 
The correspondence is probably 
adequate from every standpoint of 
business letter writing, but what im- 
pression does it give the dealer of 
your house? Is there anything at all 
in it that would indicate your company 
is friendly, sympathetic, human? 


Something that will give the retailer 
out in Ottumwa, Iowa, the feeling 


epese in the 


Sales Vanager 


home 
office is, like tech- 
nocracy’s ‘‘modern 
steel rolling mill,” 
anything but a vast 
plant full of ma- 
chinery with but 
one lone uniden- 
tified robot on the 
floor ? 

L. J. Hoenig, sales manager of 
the Nebraska Cement Company, of 
Omaha, cannot sit down with each of 
1,800 dealers once or twice a month 
and talk to them about their intimate 
problems on a man-to-man basis. But 
he has a ‘‘letter plan” which is a dandy 
substitute for those personal friendly 
calls. 

I say a “‘letter plan’ because Hoenig 
does the thing systematically, building 
his letters into his general marketing 
picture to the end of accomplishing 
a specific objective. That objective 
may be resolved into two factors: 
giving the dealer the right picture of 


£11203 


Most letters to dealers die 

unread in the trash heap be- 

cause the manufacturer has 

yielded to his selfish desire 

to ballyhoo his own product and failed entirely to visualize 
the problems and desires and interests of the man addressed. 
But any dealer will eagerly read a message which talks about 
his business and helps to solve his problems. Get more of the 
“you” spirit in your letters, as Nebraska Cement has done. 


the house as a friendly, progressive 
organization, and _ building _ better 
dealers by talking in terms of the re- 
tailer’s immediate problems. 

The letters Mr. Hoenig writes to 
his dealers are short, informal, read- 
able. Each one embodies some prac- 
tical selling suggestion. There is only 
an indirect appeal for the product the 
company sells. “I have at times re- 
ceived as high as 600 request cards 
out of a list of 1,800, asking for con- 
tinuation of the letters,” he tells SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. ‘Some of our dealers 
keep every one in a special file. 

“I had a peculiar problem to con- 
tend with in this advertising,” Mr. 
Hoenig said further. ‘‘Portland ce- 
ment is a standardized product. To 
the public Portland cement is a brand 
rather than a process. Even though 
brands are heavily advertised, the pub- 
lic is strongly inclined to ask for ‘Port- 
land’ cement rather than for Ideal 
Portland cement, or Atlanta Portland 
cement. 
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W.: USED to think that Pete 
Zimmer couldn’t sell goods outside of 
a restaurant. He has penciled enough 
table-cloths to win the gold washboard 
of the laundrymen’s association. Pete 
wanted to get his dealers where they 
wouldn’t be disturbed by anyone except 
a waiter—at our expense. 

“I tried to discourage this hospitable 
habit by warning Pete that he was bulk- 
ing too heavy around the waist. But 
Pete said he couldn’t embarrass our 
customers by eating less than they did. 
If Pete hadn’t come through 100% on 
sales and distribution, I would have 
found a dyspeptic to relieve him. When 
you didn’t count the cost ofa customer’s 
appetite, Pete had done aswell job, con- 
sidering the potential. 

“Eventually sales in that section got 
thinner than sandwiches at a Ladies’ 
Aid Tea. But the big expense sheets 
still kept coming. After all these years 
Pete couldn’t bear to eat alone. The 
shelves of the dealers were sagging with 
our merchandise, but the times hadn’t 
tempered their affection for good food. 


ee 


[\ Ho 
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AF ST WHEN I was feeling sorry 
for Pete’s wife and kids because I was 
going to fire him, it occurred to me that 


there was plenty of good ammunition 
in those expense accounts. I grabbed 
a handful and hustled in to the big shots. 
‘Here,’ sez I, ‘is a horrible example of 
a salesman who gets all the trade in his 
territory and the net return to the com- 
pany is a big bill for fancy groceries. 
I've either got to fire this food juggler 
or put him sin a spot where we’ve got 
more than two dealers to a county.’ 
“That’s how Pete got into the New 
York territory some time back. He'd 
have to hire the Masonic Hall now to 


The New York market, from the 

/ national market area maps devel- 
oped by Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. Copyright by them and 
used with permission. 


WA just a big bill Val groceries — Jays Joe Hawley, salesmanager 


crowd in all the dealers he calls on in 
a day. And they wouldn’t be interested 
in an invitation to lunch. Business 
keeps ’em too close to the store. Pete 
doesn’t have to eat many meals alone, 
either, because he eats at home. 

“We've eliminated alot of headaches, 
including the hors d’oeuvres for deal- 
ers, split case orders, bum credits, goofy 
conditions, F.O.B.’s that the retail price 
can’t digest, tight money, thin distribu- 
tion, and heavy hotel bills. And not the 
least part of our metropolitan migra- 
tion is the economy of our advertising. 
We’re using the Sunday edition of The 
News, which goes to nearly 1,700,000 
families in the metropolitan district. 
We've got real coverage at darn low cost. 
Even Pete agrees that one roto page in 
The News goes farther with his dealers 
than a beefsteak dinner.” 


In SIZE, Sunday News circula- 
tion compares with the big magazines. 
But it sticks to one market — the big- 
gest in America. The News is read by 
a majority of New York families com- 
prising seven million consumers. In 99 
other cities ranging from 10,000 to 
400,000 population, News coverage 
of families exceeds 20 per cent. And 
this Sunday News territory provides 
nearly one-fifth of the country’s retail 
sales — more of branded merchandise. 

By itself, The News is a power for 
building business in the New York 
market. Used to reinforce magazine 
schedules, it gives you concentrated 
coverage where people and money are 
most plentiful. The small News page 
and the low milline make your adver- 
tising go farther, cost less. 


THES NEWS 
orks Piclure ewspaper 


220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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“The dealer knows that quality is 
standardized and that service is about 
equal from many competing com- 
panies. Trying therefore, in advertis- 
ing or personal solicitation, to build up 
a reputation for superior quality in the 
face of standardization of quality in 
the industry, does not often have the 
desired effect upon dealer or contrac- 
tor, architect or engineer, who knows 
that any brand of Portland cement 
meets the specifications. 

“Building up business therefore be- 
comes a matter of building good will, 
of making friends and holding them, 
of having salesmen who can call on 
the same dealer every thirty or sixty 
days, and improve his and the com- 
pany’s position every time he calls, and 
of having a sales manager who can 
follow up in doing his part in main- 
taining that good will. Personal con- 
tact with all dealers is out of the ques- 
tion so far as the sales manager is con- 
cerned. Contact by letter, therefore, 
seemed to be the next most intimate 
and impressive way of making these 
valuable contacts. 

“And then I had the problem of 
avoiding the waste basket. I have to 
put something into each letter that will 
make the dealer want to read it, and 
possibly to keep the letters and re- 
read them . . . so I tried the indirect 
route to the dealer’s mind and heart. 
I made it a rule not to say more than 
a word or two about my company and 
product, generally in a postscript only. 
That was because my readers knew my 
company, its product and service. 

“I therefore placed myself in the 
dealer's place of business and dis- 
cussed his problems with him, by let- 
ter, once a month. I knew that there 
was no subject dearer to his heart than 
the dealer himself and his own busi- 
ness. I felt sure that the material was 
‘going over’ because I was invited 
from time to time to discuss the very 
things about which I was writing, be- 
fore groups of lumbermen and buyers.” 

The best way to get Mr. Hoenig’s 
slant on the way dealer relations can 
be cultivated and strengthened by mail 
is to examine several of his messages. 
Here’s one, for instance, on collec- 
tions: 

COURTESY IN SELLING, 
CAvVE-MAN METHODS IN COLLECTING. 


The modern lumber merchant has re- 
vamped his methods of collecting. 

We used to think that people who owed 
us should be handled more or less roughly. 
Our methods of collecting were formal 
and routine, with no sympathy towards 
the debtor, no understanding of his sit- 
uation. All delinquent customers were 
treated about alike, man or woman, the 
man from the city or the man from the 
country. I have known of cases in which 
the debtor would receive his bill but once. 
If he did not pay in sixty days, his next 


dunning notice would come from a col- 
lecting agency. 

The modern merchant has changed this. 
He is putting courtesy, and understanding, 
and a reasonable degree of sympathy into 
his collecting methods. Each account on 
his books is a little problem in itself. 
Each customer, to him, presents a little 
different situation. He knows his debtors 
so that he can classify them. The honest, 
unfortunate customer is not placed in the 
class with the dead-beat. 

If we as lumber merchants know our 
debtors, know their qualities, know whether 
or not they are honest or crooked, know 
the circumstances that prevent their paying 
their bills, and adapt our collecting pro- 
cedure to fit each case, not only will col- 
lections be better, but sales will be better. 
If we will place ourselves in the position 
of the debtor, and try to get his frame 
of mind, we can talk or write to him much 
more effectively. If we will deal with 
him in collecting, in the same courteous 
and friendly way that we do in trying to 
sell him, we will get better results. The 
honest and sometimes sensitive customer, 
properly treated, becomes more loyal than 
ever; after he has gotten his finances sat- 
isfactorily adjusted. 

A real, human, tactfully written letter 
does a good deal where the personal call 
is out of the question. We know lumber- 
men who are finding it so. 


Sometimes Mr. Hoenig’s letters 
deal with some fundamental problem 
of salesmanship. Here’s the way he 
tells dealers how to meet the problem 
of the buyer who wants ‘to think it 
over”: 


“I Want TO THINK IT OVER” 

A wealth of meaning in these six little 
words, “I want to think it over.” 

The person who says, “I want to think 


In Our Next 


Issue: 


The Real Truth 
About the 
“Endless Chain” 

Racket 


Watch for zt! 


it over,” really needs your help. He is con- 
fused, unsettled, unsold. He cannot make 
up his mind. 

You can go into a five and ten cent store 
and make up your mind a dozen times in 
fifteen minutes. You never say, “I want 
to think it over,” because: First, you can 
see just what you are going to get; second, 
you know exactly what you are going to 
have to pay, and, third, you are not going 
to have to pay much. 

You can go into a lumber yard or store 
to buy a piece of construction work and 
you cannot begin to make up your mind 
because: First, you have no way of seeing 
just what you are going to get; second, 
you do not know very often just what you 
are going to have to pay, and third, you 
are going to have to reach down in your 
pocket and pay out, not five cents or 
twenty-five cents, but $500 or $5,000. 

One of the big merchandising problems 
of the lumber dealer is, therefore, to be 
continually looking for the best way to 
make it easy for the customer to make up 
his mind. If you have no simple plan 
service, no good pictures of homes or home 
improvements, no simple method of de- 
scribing what you have to sell in the fin- 
ished form, the poor prospect is going 
to have to take boards and mill work and 
put them together in his imagination only. 
Just what he is going to have when it is 
all over, he doesn’t know. 

Lumbermen have to be expert at im- 
parting to their trade the knowledge they, 
the lumbermen, have in their own minds. 
They have to know how to make the pros- 
pect see as they see. The simpler the 
methods used, the better the results. 


Every now and then the letters 
make an effort to give the lumberman 
a broader vision of his job—to en- 
courage him to make a definite effort 
to improve his merchandising methods. 
A good one of that sort: 


WuHat ArE You WortTH AS A LUMBER- 
MAN ? 


In dollars and cents, your body, and 
mine, is worth just 96 cents. Iron enough 
for a six penny nail, magnesia enough for 
one fair dose, about enough potassium to 
explode a toy cannon, lime enough to 
whitewash a small chicken coop, enough 
phosphorus for 14 cents’ worth of matches, 
enough sugar to fill an ordinary shaker, 
fat for seven bars of soap and sulphur 
enough to drive the fleas off a dog—all of 
which you can buy and maybe have de- 
livered for the small sum of 96 cents. 
Physically we are not worth much. How 
much are we worth mentally? That is the 
important thing in the lumber business. 

I was visiting with a manager the other 
day. On his desk I saw a number of 
books on business, and on the table, some 
good business magazines. “How to Run 
a Retail Lumber Business at a Profit’ was 
one of the books. The American Lumber- 
man was one of the magazines. This man- 
ager told me that he read everything that 
would help him. He learned all he could 
from other lumbermen, hardware men and 
others in lines of work similar to his. He 
said that he always took home a good 
many ideas from every lumbermen’s meet- 
ing. 
“Boy,” I said, “keep that up and you 
will be managing a string of yards if you 
do not own them.” 

The finest investment that any business 
man can make with but a nominal expendi- 


(Continued on page 139) 
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‘Brings the local dealer 


definitely into the ma/ona/ program’ 


says the NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY about “WHERE TO BUY IT” 


“It is obvious,” says the National Broad- 
casting Company in its merchandising text 
book, “that an advertiser can not announce 
the entire list of his dealers in a network 
program, and a solution has been found and 
used by several NBC advertisers in the 
Trade Mark Service, or ‘Where to Buy It’ 
Service, offered by telephone companies.” 

“Where to Buy It” increases sales by iden- 
tifying your local dealers with your trade 
name. Authorized dealers are listed under 
your trade mark in local telephone books 
— as illustrated. 

Your radio broadcast or publication ad- 


a 6950 ° 
= ° g6Market MA ~ 2 o588 guarantee ov onom- dealers lated 
vertising then directs your prospects to these Mata. Me 78347 ice eat onenorized de 
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your brand name in the classified directory, 
and finds the names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of authorized dealers. 


Write or telephone for 1933 rate card 
and descriptive literature. Address: Trade 
Mark Service Manager, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. (EXchange 3-9800) 
—or 311 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. (OF Ficial 9300). 
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AAR WDWOWWCEWES « ec o a series of advertisements featuring the work of prominent product desig 


the first to appear in an early issue of this and other leading business pa} 


ADDING BEAUTY of design to utility is 
paying large dividends to the makers of 
many products. Whether it is a clock, 
a refrigerator, or a motor car, attractive 
appearance has a value that is reflected 
in increased sales and profits. 
Designers who have won recognition in 
many fields, are now lending their tal- 
ents to the improvement of product 
design. Through their skill products of 
even the most practical kind have been 
made pleasing to the eye, and far more 
easy to sell. 

These creators of beauty in product 
design are taking full advantage of the 
new metal alloys, new finishes, and the 
synthetic plastics, of which Bakelite 


Materials are the most widely known 


BAK 
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The regisiered trode marts shown above disnnguish motercts 
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BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Wow. too. can Profit 


by beauty’s irresistible appeal 


and used. The three examples illus- 
trated are of Bakelite Molded, two of 
them with chromium plated fittings. 

In designing or redesigning your pro- 
ducts consider the sales value of that 
beauty which only the skilled artist 
can add. Often he also will so simplify 
the design that production economies 


are effected. 


We invite you to consult us about re- 
designing products to increase sales, 
through the use of Bakelite Materials, 
and also to write for our interesting de- 
scriptive Booklets 26M,“ Bakelite Mold- 
ed” and 26L, “Bakelite Laminated.” 


See Bakelite Corporation Exhibit at Booth 208, 
3rd Packaging Exposition, Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York. March 7th to 10th, 1933. 


13 East Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 
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ADVERTISING DOLLARS 


Go Far and Return Quick in 
the Oklahoma City Market 


OKLAHOMA CITY and its retail trading zone is the largest 

and most important market in Oklahoma. Within the 26 
counties of this market live 42.5% of the State’s Population 
from which comes 48% of the food sales and 47.5% of the 
drug sales. @ When advertising appropriations are limited, 
concentration here will produce sales at minimun advertising 


cost. @ This is possible 


' 4 because the Oklahoman 
State Okla. City 7. 
Total Market State ° 
Population . 2,396,040 1,021,249 42.5%, and Times, alone, do a 
Passenger Cars 452,083 214,235 47.5% ° 
Residence Phones 205,859 97,039 47 % more thorough selling 
Savings Deposits $98,231,000 $45,814,000 46.5%, . 
Income Tax Returns 38,059 16,275 44 % than all 20 other daily 
Postal Receipts .... $6,869,000 $3,544,000 51.5%, . ° 
Retail Sales $793,860,000 $380,330,000 48 % newspapers in this arse 
Retail Stores 27,490 12,187 44 % : half 
Food Sales ... $145,950,000 $67,240,000 46 %, combined, and at ha 
Food Stores . 6,280 2,742 43.7%, the milline cost 
Drug Sales .. $37,020,000 $17,540,000 47.5%, ; 
Drug Stores 1,281 570 44.5%, 
Wholesale Sales $776,887,000 $492,870,000 63.5%, 
Wholesale Outlets 4,183 2,036 49.5% 
Value Mfrd. Prod. $425,161,000 $210,384,000 46.5%, 
q Value Mined Prod. $437,068,000 $252,870,000 58 ¥% 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Station WKY 


National Representative, £—. KATZ, SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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JIG-SAW_ PUZZLE CRAZE 


~. 


- f t UT. i ee PRINTER’S INK 
\ %, “ f |. 4 avs ™ \/ JAN. 9, 1933 At the present | 


time jig-saw puzzles seem to be in the 
lead for popularity. These are being used 
for such products as Listerine, Coco- | 
Malt, Westinghouse Lamps, Pepsodent, , 
and McKesson & Robbins’ items. 

Premiums are, if handled skilfully, a | 
| sure-fire stimulant to sales fe 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC ‘ 


Printers’ Ink” reports and 
sales executives confirm that 
“Jig-Saw’’ Puzzles as pre- 
miums are producing SALES 
—three, four, five times the 


Ce nae ; 
Neen 5 al eae ‘ 
mes 2) | fy sales that advertisers may 
. ordinarily expect! 


EINSON-FREEMAN 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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SWEEPS THE COUNTRY! 


As originators and promoters 
and largest producers of the 
jig-saw puzzle premium idea, 
the Einson-Freeman organi- 
zation has the experience to 
create a plan and puzzle 
that will not merely stimulate, 
but multiply your sales! 


Get on the jig-saw puzzle 
band wagon—call in an Einson- 
Freeman executive at once! 


NOTE: All puzzles mentioned in Printer’s Ink 
clipping ore EINSON-FREEMAN Creations. 


a ttn Mi 


WESTINGHOUSE ‘LAMP 


SERIES OF 12 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO. INC. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


A. W. Smith 


as well. 


Can Salesmanship Save the Movies? 


Reports that several of the largest motion picture companies would 
not last through the winter have been current in Wall Street for 
some time. 

On January 26, one of them, Paramount-Publix Corporation— 
though denying insolvency—went into receivership. 
that day at 134. The next day, RKO followed. 

Stockholders’ faith in three other of these companies appears equally 
dim. Fox closed January 26 at 17, RKO at 134 and Warner at 11/. 

Aggressive selling methods, outlined in this article, may keep 
Warner going a while longer—though it is expected that two or 
more of these companies may merge soon. 
now control RKO and, through their control of Chase Bank, Fox 


Its stock closed 


The Rockefeller interests 


ARNER BROTHERS PIC- 

TURES, INC., needed quite 

a lot of money to meet 

current obligations. The 
situation required immediate action. 
To meet it, Major Albert Warner and 
his executives in the distribution end 
of the business announced December 
17 a six-week “Smashing Through” 
sales drive. Branch managers were 
told that in this period they ‘must 
turn in a record amount in billings 
and cash collection.” In wires, letters, 
personal contacts, the sales force was 
convinced of the necessity of supreme 
effort. 

The force already has smashed 
through. The money needed is in hand. 
The Warner Brothers-First National 
organization, now selling 50 per cent 
more theatres than a year ago, expects 
to continue in the motion picture 
business, whatever the future may 
bring. 

The recent crisis was no fault of the 
sales department. Warner Brothers 
as an Organization is essentially sound. 
Its pictures have a good reputation. 
Said Liberty in December: ‘‘Forty per 
cent of all the three-star and four-star 
pictures for the last six months have 
been Warner Brothers,” The pro- 
duction and distribution departments 
are Operating in the black, but, as 
with Drug, Inc., and Spalding and 
leading factors in other fields, the 
“factory-operated store’ part of the 
Warner business, burdened by high 
and long-term rentals or high taxes, 
had gone rather deeply into the red. 

“But,” as Andy Smith, eastern sales 
manager, explained, “we can’t drop 


Warner Salesmen Smash Through 
in Drive to Meet Company Crisis 


the bad houses at this time, and we 
don’t want to drop the good ones.” 

Increased consumption of the War- 
ner output, in other quarters, the ex- 
ecutives decided, was one way out. 

Warner for some time has been 
selling not merely independent ex- 
hibitors but less-prolific competitors 
among the other producers who also 
own or control theatre chains. The 
“Smashing Through” campaign was 
designed further to widen its distribu- 
tion. 

A “know-what-you're-getting” plan 
(SM October 1) gave exhibitors more 
assurance than any producer had been 
able to offer them before of the stand- 
ards of product to be expected under 
their entire year’s contract. Warner 
also has developed a service depart- 
ment to provide individual exhibitors 
with ready-made advertising cam- 
paigns. 

But the general policy for the 
1932-33 year, as Mr. Smith pointed 
out, was “‘sit tight and don’t rock the 
boat.” 

This policy worked all right until 
as a result of theatre losses, late in 
the Fall, it became apparent that ex- 
traordinary efforts must be made. 
Mere loyalty and consistent work of 
branch managers and salesmen were 
not enough. Neither was good will 
alone in the trade. The salesmen’s 
attitude had to be transferred into one 
of do-or-die. The good will in the 
trade had to be harnessed to the ut- 
most. Mr. Smith and Gradwell Sears, 
western sales manager, had written a 
lot of enthusiastic letters to salesmen. 
Sometimes they kidded them along. 


[120] 


But this emergency required more. 
The men had to be made to know 
exactly how serious it was. 

Mr. Smith handles the territory east 
of Indiana and north of Virginia, in- 
cluding all of Canada; Mr. Sears the 
entire west and south. Between them, 
in the United States, they supervise an 
Organization of 100 salesmen and 31 
branch offices. 

Announcing the drive in a “con 
fidential wire’’ to his branch managers, 
Mr. Smith said: 

"I am well pleased with what you and 
your salesmen have accomplished in selling, 
but everything that all of us have done up 
to the present time is not enough and jou 
know what I mean Stop The time is heve 
for us to do something about it and it 
must be done Stop Smashing through from 
January fifteenth for six weeks ending Feb- 
ruary twenty-fifth, your branch must turn in 
here a record amount in billings and cash 
collections and no maybe about it Stop Cash 
money will be paid for outstanding results, 
complete details of the smashing through 
drive follow by mail Stop I have person- 
ally guaranteed heads of our company this 
smashing through drive will be successful 
Stop I am putting it squarely up to you 
and your salesmen to get outstanding re- 
sults for me.” ; 

The prizes consisted of a capital award 
of $1,000—east vs. west, to be dis- 
tributed by the winning sales manager 
at his option; $300 to the district 
manager whose organization makes the 
best showing in billings and collec- 
tions; $100 to each branch manager 
of the winning district, and a week's 
extra salary to managers and employes 
of all branches which reach or exceed 
their quotas for the period. There 
were others. 

“We must have results and I expect 
every emplcye to participate in these 
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No More 


Vou can’t pull rabbits out of silk hats. 


And the days are gone when high pressure 
and a fat portfolio full of glittering generalities 
made an impression on the dealer. 


Today the dealer wants to know what you 
are going to do for him. 

Give him a good product, a fair profit, and 
show him that you are helping him move your 
goods off his shelves, and he will be your 
friend for life. 

You can be sure of his friendship and cooper- 
ation when you use Criterion Service. Criterion 
Neighborhood Displays are large, handsome 
poster panels, eight feet high, displayed on 
the outside walls of retail stores in home 
shopping neighborhoods. Many of these stores 
are present or potential outlets for your 
merchandise. 


Put your poster on these panels (in full color) 
and you will be talking all day long not only 
to the housewives who buy your merchandise 
-reminding them to ask for your brand 
rather than your competitor’s—but to your 
dealers as well. You will be leading house- 
wives into ¢heir stores to ask for your goods. 


Dealers are familiar with Criterion Posters, 
and are quick to see the advantages they 


: Firm Name 


bring them. Just recently we secured over 120 new 
outlets for a product advertised on Criterion Posters— 
all of them within a comparatively restricted area. 


Criterion Neighborhood Displays can be similarly effective 
for you—-in getting distribution—in maintaining it—in 
increasing sales—in maintaining them—in merchandising 
your advertising and your product to the dealer—and in 
getting dealer cooperation to the mth degree. 


We can do all this because we know retail dealers and they 
know us. They know how Criterion Neighborhood Dis- 
plays bring customers into their stores. They give us 
information your own salesmen may not be able to get. 
They accept our suggestions about merchandising. They 
place orders for your goods through our service men. 


At only loc per location per day, don’t you think it’s worth 
mailing the coupon below and finding out all about it? 


CRITERION SERVICE 


Nation-wide Three-Sheet Posting throughout the United States and Canada 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOU IS CLEVELAND BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO _TORONTO 


: CRITERION SERVICE, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City nmm 


Please send me further information about Criterion Service as adver- 
tised in Sales Management. 


: Name Position 


Address 
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awards,” Mr. Smith wrote. 


money 
“Arrange to put on the most intensive 
and systematic solicitation possible. 
Date in solid for the drive period 
every available feature and short sub- 


ject and trailer. Also encourage ex- 
hibitors in the use of more paper and 
accessories, 

“The tone of this letter may sound 
a bit different from those received by 
you from me in the past,” he said, 
“but conditions today are not as they 
have been in the past. The serious- 
ness of this charge to you foregoes any 
temporizing.”’ 

To the organization’s best customers 
among the exhibitors, Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Sears wrote to request an even 
greater measure of cooperation. They 
responded well. 

Two of Mr. Smith’s own sales are 
typical of many being made through- 
out the organization: 

A couple of months ago Warners 
had a picture which did not “take” at 
the box office. Exhibitors, therefore, 
became wary of the star in it, who 
was under a_ long-term contract. 
Shortly after the “Smashing Through’’ 
drive started, along came another pic- 
ture with this star. The thing that 
needed to be done, Mr. Smith decided, 
was to place the picture in one of 
the biggest houses on Broadway. The 
prestige gained from this showing 
would sell it elsewhere. This play 
happened to be built around a big de- 
partment store. Mr. Smith knew that 
there are many thousands of depart- 
ment store employes in New York. 
He thought they might like to see a 
picture about their business and 
'themselves.”” On this appeal he suc- 
ceeded in selling the Loew people on 
running it in their key New York 
house. It attracted large crowds. 
And the publicity given the picture 
through this association is creating de- 
mands for it elsewhere—and is re- 
viving exhibitors’ faith in the star. 

Then RKO, never a prolific pro- 
ducer, came along with a request for 
a certain Warner picture to run in the 
new Rockefeller Center Music Hall, 
just converted to a motion picture 
house. Mr. Smith decided not to give 
them the one they wanted. A new 
Warner picture with George Arliss 
was ready for release. Though prob- 
ably the greatest actor on the screen, 
the popularity of Mr. Arliss had been 
limited to the ‘“‘classes.”” Mr. Smith 
thought the new Arliss picture would 
fit well into the spacious Music Hall 
setting, appealing to the ‘‘masses.”’ 
He sold the RKO crowd on the idea 
of the “biggest name for the biggest 
house.”” With the Music Hall en- 
dorsement, Mr. Smith thinks Mr. 


Arliss will do a lot better everywhere. 
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Consumers’ Power Company, Jackson, Michigan, with this display, won the prize 

of $100 for the “most meritorious” Christmas display in any class, in a contest 

held nationally among dealers and central stations by the Electric Refrigeration 

Bureau, New York. The judges were F. O. Wertz, New York display counsel; 

J. E. North, president of the Electric League of Cleveland, and E. R. Meserve, of 
John Wanamaker, New York 


Housewives’ Committee 
Is Organized by Kroger 
to Improve Products 


A “Homemakers’ Reference Com- 
mittee,” a cross-section group of 
housewife-consumers, has been  or- 
ganized by Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company, chain grocers, to serve as a 
continuous advisory body on a wide 
variety of problems concerned with 
marketing, food preparation and 
menu-making. 

The purpose of the Committee is to 
obtain for the Kroger Company a true 
customer reaction to Kroger store 
operation methods, to the lines of 
merchandise offered, the service, pol- 
icies and personnel. From various 
towns and cities in which Kroger 
stores are located, and from the ranks 
of women who are now Kroger 
patrons, 259 women_ representing 
varied types and varied classifications 
of income have been selected as the 
nucleus of an organization which will 
ultimately be expanded to 750. Wives 
of Kroger stockholders, women’s club 
members, high school and university 
home economics teachers, parent- 
teacher groups, and music and art clubs 
are represented in the initial member- 
ship. All of the women serve with- 
out pay, thus insuring unbiased re- 
ports. 

The Homemakers’ Reference Com- 
mittee is a phase of the million-dollar 
Kroger Foundation Cooking School 
and Food Institute, the Commit- 
tee being charged with the duty of 
double-checking Institute findings and 
placing on new products, etc., a final 
stamp of approval. 

In its effort to keep a finger con- 
tinuously on the pulse of consumer 


demand through its mew advisory 
body, Kroger will seek from it such 
information as: 


1. Consumers’ opinion on foods. A 
sample of new items presented to 
the company will be sent to the 
Committee with a request that a 
“family opinion” be given. A 
questionnaire will be supplied 
which, when properly filled out, 
will constitute the finished report. 
Consensus will determine whcther 
Kroger will stock the items offered. 

. Similar data in the case of any new 
item manufactured by Kroger. 

3. Consumer opinion on labels with 
reference to design, color, what in- 
formation is desired, etc. Con- 
sumer opinion on shape and style 
of containers as to practicability, 
utility, refilling use, etc. 

4. General information as to consumer 
opinion on store layout, types of 
stores, gencral acceptance of mer- 
chandise carried, personnel, meats, 
etc. 

5. General consumer opinion on pol- 
icies. 


N 


As a single instance of the’ practical 
application of findings, two cans ot 
the same food, but different brands. 
were stripped of all labels, given blind 
identification, and sent to the Commit- 
tee. The Kroger brand was voted the 
better of the two, but suggestions 
made by Committee members resulted 
in a change in the seasoning of the 
Kroger brand to achieve a notable im 
provement. 

At present the Committee is con- 
sidering types of menus now being 
sent out by the Kroger Company, to 
determine how they may be improved 
more adequately to meet the needs of 
consumers. 
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INCREASES 


In 1932, The Indianapolis News, 6 issues a week, carried 51.2 per 
cent of all available business in General Display Advertising, against 


the combined 13 issues a week of the other two Indianapolis news- 
: papers. In 1931, the percentage of available business carried in 
. General Advertising was 50.6. 


In 1932, The Indianapolis News in 16 out of the 21 Media Record 
h classifications of General Advertising, carried more linage than all 
- other Indianapolis newspapers combined. This was a gain of 4 
classifications over the year of 1931). 


In circulation, in the year of 1932, The Indianapolis News gained 
t 941 average daily copies over the year of 1931. 


In business activity in 1932, as measured by Bank debits, Indianapolis 

ranked 12th in the United States in percentage nearest the 1926- 

| 1928 normal. In its particular group (groups arranged according to 
size of retail trading area) Indianapolis was second. 

| 


Here, then, is a stable, profitable market . . . covered thoroughly 
F by a flexible, productive medium . . . a medium that will sell this 
| market profitably and economically. . . . Alone. 


} THe INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd Street J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Mr. Bennett Becomes King Koko 


Amid Regal Pomp and Splendor 


A calm man, of apparently simple 
tastes, George R. Bennett, of the Buf- 
falo food brokerage house of Bennett 
& Hughes, must have been a bit be- 
wildered by his coronation (in the 
Chinese room, Hotel Statler there re- 
cently) as King Koko III. 

And if the crown rested heavily, the 
responsibilities as sales sovereign for 
Our Mother's Cocoa and Our Mother's 
Cocoa Malted Milk, throughout the 
United States and Canada, doubtless 
were equally so. 

The erstwhile Mr, Bennett, explains 
Otto E. Frick, sales manager of E. & 
A. Opler, Inc., Our Mother's manu- 
facturers in Chicago, “assumed the 
honors and habiliments’’ of royalty in 
recognition of the fact that his firm 
sold more of these products last year, 
in contrast with 1931, than any other. 

Coronation Day opened (the weath- 
er was snowy) with the arrival of the 
King Koko special train from Chicago. 
(Arnold Opler and Mr. Frick were 
engineer and fireman). Though it 
may be said to have ill befitted the dig- 
nity of an imminent monarch, Mr. 
Bennett was down at nine to meet the 
train. So was Herbert S. Hughes, his 
partner, and others of their organiza- 
tion. There was also a fife and drum 
corps of some sixty Boy Scouts, and a 
brass band. 

Escorted by police cars, the party 
paraded up Broadway and over to the 
Statler. Then the members of the party 
made a tour of the city, calling at 
various stores en route, and went out 
to Niagara Falls. 

In the Chinese room (renamed Ben- 
nett Castle) in the evening, Mr. 
Opler and Mr. Frick helped King 
Koko don his robes and ermine. (Mr. 
Hughes was prime minister.) Where- 
upon the king called for food and 
drink for all present. Among these 
was Glacé King Koko III. Strangely 


enough, the Statler people served cof- 
fee afterward. 

The Mayor of Buffalo was there 
and the Police Commissioner. So were 
a lot of other executives and, of course, 
the newspapers. 


“You can see from the enclosures,” 
says Mr. Frick, “that this KING 
KOKO party (the caps. are Mr. 
Frick’s) has grown into a very elabo- 
rate affair. Twenty-five reporters and 
photographers representing Buffalo 


and Rochester newspapers were pres- 
ent. The Buffalo Times and Evening 
News both issued special KING 
KOKO editions. The Buffalo Courier- 
Express issued a 20-page KING 
KOKO booklet (see copy enclosed) 
of which many thousand copies were 
distributed by them.” 

During the ceremonies somebody 
slipped and called the King KUKU. 

Our Mother’s new slogan is ‘33 Is 
Up to Me.” 

At any rate, Mr. Bennett may feel 
by now that the job of calling on 
dealers becomes a throned monarch 
better than his crown. 

At Chicago, the other day, the king 
was given a new title—president of 
the National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. 


—m 


Many Clover Farm Units 
to Have Drug Counters 


“Many units of the Clover 
Farm Stores,” a nationwide vol- 
untary grocery chain, will add 
drug departments soon, the head- 
quarters of the group, at Cleve- 
land, has just announced. 

Prescription items will not be 
included, but the range will 
cover cosmetics, patent medi- 
cines, tooth pastes, shaving 
cream and toilet waters. 

An item in the new depart- 
ments will be a non-foamy, 
orange - flavored tooth paste, 
bearing the Clover Farm label. 


Household Magazine 
Puts 14,191,420 ““Lost”’ 
People Back on Market 


By superimposing the 1932 Rand 
McNally Commercial Atlas, which 
lists 105,948 unincorporated places in 
three population groups under 10,- 
000, on the United States Census 
figures for 1930, which merely classi- 
fied the residents of these places as 
“rural” or “population outside incor- 
porated places,” Arthur Capper's 
Household Magazine, Topeka and 
New York, has made some 14,191,- 
420 people available for distribution 
programs. 

Household thus officially  estab- 
lished and measured a lot of places 
in the population groups 2,500 to 
10,000; 1,000 to 2,500 and 1,000 and 
under. Half of the “forgotten peo- 
ple” were found to live in places of 
2,500 to 10,000, and a quarter each 
in the other two groups. 

The total population of all towns, 
incorporated and unincorporated, of 
less than 10,000 population, thus rosc 
from 19,798,199 to 33,989,619. 

All of these towns, however, are not 
rural. Many of them are suburban 
places, under the direct influence of 
metropolitan markets. 

With these figures, the new na- 
tional population breakdown is as 
shown in the tabulation below: 


INCORPORATED AND FARM 


Average 

pop. per 

Population Places place 

00,000 and over... 20,828,542 13 1,602,188 

100,000 - 500,000... 15,497,194 80 193,715 

»5 000 100,000 12,917,141 283 45.644 

10,000 - 25,000 9,097,200 606 15,012 

2,500 - 10,000 10,614,746 2,183 4,862 

1,000 - 2,500. . 4,820,707 43,087 1,562 

1,000 and under. 4,362,746 10,346 422 
Total Farm . 30,445,350 a ; 

108,583,626 16,598 753 


-- UNINCORPORATED— 


Average 
pop. per 
Families Rati Population Places place Families 
5,208,910 4.0 P sess ‘ sees 
3,971,180 3.9 
4,230,509 3.97 
2,274,613 4.0 7 wae TT wre eT 
2,693,565 43.94 7,608,020 1,665 4,569 1,930,969 
1,223,434 43.94 3,455,611 2,356 1,467 877,059 
1,107,371 43.94 3,127,789 101,927 31 793,855 
6,668,681 4.57 rene —e encnes a rer 
26,378,263 . 4.12 14,191,420 105,948 134 3,601,883 


3.94 18,222,766 
3.94 7 "490,535 112.273 226 1,901,775 3.55 


3.94 33,989,619 121,564 


-— ---— TOTAL —_—— 
Average Per ce ni 
op. er oj ae 


3.94 8,276,318 5,443 1,514 2,100,493 3.92 


280 8,626,802 100.000 
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Leading retailers, distributors, outstanding 
manufacturers have for years been laying 
their merchandising problems before us. 


Such discussions, with but few exceptions, 


have been conducted entirely by mail. No 


personal interviews, except by previous ap- 
pointment. 


Again and again, we have been privileged 
to point the way to more profitable distri- 
bution. 


We now invite you, too, to lay before us, 
in confidence, your problems as they deal 
with the. more profitable distribution of 
your products. 


These problems may deal with advertising, 
sales, merchandising. 


Fairly typical of the advantage which 
may come to you from such a discussion 
are the following examples of clients with 
whom in every case such helpful discus- 
sion preceded the actual retention of out 
services: 


No. 1—This manufacturer of a $3.50 
product, best sold by agents, informed 
us of his sales volume, his inquiry costs, 
the percentage of agents closed, and re- 
quested our opinion as to what we could 
do to improve his situation. Our study 
of this information suggested a new ad- 
vertising appeal which we _ predicted 
would cut inquiry costs and raise the 
percentage of agents landed. In actual 
operation, under our guidance, it did 
both. During the first year we served 
this client, his sales increased 200 per 


W ill you accept without 
obligation—a free diagnosis 


of your sales problems? 


THERS have found it exceedingly helpful and often profit- 


able to match their time against ours in such an informal, 


frank discussion. 


cent, resulting in the engagement of our 
services for a further three year period. 


No. 2—This manufacturer sought our 
counsel when his volume was $25,000 
annually. His product, an automobile 
unit, retailing at better than $100. Ac- 
cepting our recommendation, resulted in 
this client’s volume in the next twelve 
months increased from $25,000 to better 
than $250,000. 


No. 3—This retailer, after 25 years in 
business, drew his annual sales of $150,- 
000 from a 100-mile radius. Our first 
effort on his behalf, a campaign running 
a month, total cost within $3,000, pro- 
duced within the following two months 
sales of $160,000 within a 300-mile 
radius. Within four years, sales be- 
came nation-wide, exceeding a million 
dollars annually, with net profits yearly 
exceeding $200,000. 


No. 4—A discussion, conducted by mail, 
for several weeks developed into a per- 
sonal conference lasting two days and 
a half and resulted in the engagement 
of our services by this leading manufac- 
turer and distributor in his field to pro- 
mote a new development. Within 6 
years, sales under our programs reached 
to $800,000 monthly and annual profits 
totaled better than three-quarters of a 
million dollars. 


This entire page, and several more, could 
be filled with equally typical and signifi- 
cant illustrations of the profit which has 
come to others, earnest merchandisers, who 


have first been willing to talk over with 
us that subject of vital importance,— 
greater sales, bigger profits, or both. 


Since you have nothing to lose, and pos- 
sibly much to gain from such a discussion 
with us, may we now expect your letter, 
this frankly outlining your problems? 


Soon you will know our opinion. If we 
cannot help you to more sales, better 
profits, we will say so. 


On the other hand, if our suggestions and 
recommendations appeal to you as sound, 
you will desire to have our cooperation in 
putting them into action on your behalf. 


Today, such a letter from you, opening the 
way for an informal discussion, may mark 
the beginning of your greatest development. 


Please understand that, while we serve ac- 
ceptably certain of the country’s largest 
merchandisers, we are keenly interested in 
any business which, though now modest in 
size, may hold within itself opportunity 
for sound and profitable expansion. 


So, whether your business is one long es- 
tablished and enjoying large volume of 
sales, or a business extremely modest in 
its present sales, you will find that our 
discussion with you will be equally prompt, 
to the point, and helpful. 


This is the ninth of a series of 13 full- 
page discussions of our service appearing 
monthly. Each issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT also carries, as for nearly 10 years, 
our announcement on page next to back 
cover. 


James C. Johnson, and Associate Counsellors 


Complete sales, advertising, merchandising programs, including letters, 
house-organs, broadsides and publication advertising. 


For 10 years Sales Promotion Manager Larkin Co., Inc. 


119F Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York 
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Colgate Puts Salesmen on Trucks 
to Provide Immediate Delivery 


Immediate delivery at time of sale 
is being introduced nationally by Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company, soap 
products, Chicago, by putting almost 
its entire force of field salesmen on 
trucks. 

Operating trucks throughout the 
country, except in sparsely settled sec- 
tions of the West, the salesmen, ac- 
companied by window display men, 
carry stocks of goods in calling on the 
retail trade. In jobbing territories 
these goods are picked up from job- 
bers and sold for their account. 

Previously, Colgate salesmen and 
display men used individual passenger 


cars in contacting retailers—goods sold 
being delivered by nearby jobbers. 
The company found, however, that the 
jobbers rarely would make complete 
delivery. In the last three years, it 
was explained, the proportion of 
goods sold which was actually deliv- 
ered and paid for has declined. 

Though no general policy has yet 
been laid down, the truck methed of 
distribution is confined to toilet and 
laundry soaps and to special offers 
embracing a variety of products. 

The method has also developed a 
wider and more efficient use of promo- 
tional material by dealers. 


This display, planned by Coca-Cola, and executed by the Forbes Lithograph 
Company, Boston, was “dominant” during December in 41 of 44 cities. 


Coca-Cola Establishes 
Barriers of Displays 


Against Beer Invasion 


Beer may be a coming billion-dollar 
market, and it may not, but Coca-Cola 
is determined to give ground grudg- 
ingly, if at all. For many years it was 
almost entirely a warm-weather drink, 
but in recent years the company has 
succeeded in ironing out the pre- 
cipitous dips and rises in its seasonal 
sales curve. It’s news when a cooling 
drink makes the best windows in one 
of the coldest months of the year. 
(See chart on page 116.) 

For the first time in the history of 
this monthly compilation of domi- 
nant displays an electric appliance 
was represented. The Westinghouse 


Christmas display was very popular. 

Oronite continues to get many win- 
dows on the West Coast. It would 
seem that other insecticide companies 
quite possibly are missing out by not 
pushing harder in our semi-tropical 
states during the Winter. 

The war for dominance among the 
tobacco companies goes merrily on, and 
for the first time a 10-center—Wings 
—was ahead of Camels and Lucky 
Strikes. Chesterfield, in 35 out of 44 
cities, was the leader. By the way, 
that Wings display reads, “were 15 
cents; now 10,” and we have heard a 
number of people ask, “when were 
they fifteen?” They were, when they 
first came out, but their real popular- 
ity dates from the acute depression 
and the price reduction to one very 
thin dime. 


Distribution Decisions 
of Executives Found 
58 Per Cent Right 


A survey carried out by the A. C 
Nielsen Company, of Chicago and 
New York, to determine the accuracy 
of executive decisions on marketing 
policy, brought forth a favorable sta. 
tistic of 58 per cent and revealed that 
many manufacturers are suffering from 
illusions about their own _ business 
which are seriously hampering their 
progress. 

Mr. Nielsen lists the following most 
common types of errors in executive 
judgment on marketing policies and 
facts: 

“1. The average executive overesti- 
mates his company’s percentage of 
the total market. Perhaps it is nat- 
ural to belittle one’s competitors. 

“2. The average executive greatly over- 
estimates the percentage of prospects 
who 

Have heard of his product, 

. Understand its virtues, 

Believe the claims made for it, 

. Are using the product, 

Have found the product satisfac- 
tory. 

"3. The average executive overesti- 
mates the importance of his competi- 
tors as a sales obstacle, and wnder- 
estimates the opportunity for creat- 
ing new business. 

4. The average executive thinks his 
product suffers a good deal more 
from price resistance than it does. 

5. The average executive underesti- 
mates the virtues of his competitors’ 
sales policies. We usually find that 
competitors are using certain meth- 
ods which get results, but which our 
client has assumed were ‘all 
wrong.’ There is a strong tend- 
ency to credit the competitor with 
less brain power than he has. 

“6. The average client has an exag- 
gerated conception of his standing 
with the trade. 

“7. The average executive fails to 
gauge accurately the relative values 
of various sales and advertising ap- 
peals. This results in the frequent 
use of weak appeals and the over- 
looking of appeals that have the 
power to increase sales.” 


pao ep 


Oil Burner Groups Join 


The Distillate Burner Manufacturers 
Association has moved to the offices, 19 
New York, of the American Oil Burner 
Association, but will continue its own iden- 
tity. Harry F. Tapp, executive secretaty 
of AOBA, has become treasurer of the 
DBMA, and Arthur W. Clark, managing 
secretary of the dealer division of the 
AOBA, is now managing secretary of the 
distillate group. 
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There’s a new KIND of vacation in store 
for you this year . . . the most amazing 
vacation ever conceived . . . at costs so 
reasonable that they establish an entirely 
new standard of vacation value! You'll 
find it at the Miami Biltmore . . . now 
and from now on, in sports and recre- 
ation . . . socially and geographically 
. . «CENTER OF THE WINTERTIME 
WORLD. Geographically the center, 
because the Biltmore’s luxurious and 
unique new plan of free guest transpor- 
tation by aerocar and cabin autogyro, 
in constant transit to the beaches, the 
races, the fishing grounds, theatres and 
shops and all the activities not centered 
in the Biltmore grounds, brings it nearer 
to everything than any other hotel, 
avoiding enough on taxi fare alone to 
save the active vacationist the greater 
part of his hotel bill. A major golf 
event at the Miami Biltmore Country 
Club every week, beginning with golf’s 
richest tournament, the $10,000 Miami 
Biltmore Open . . . Sarazen, Costello, 
Brady and Everhardt as the club’s own 
pros .. . seventeen spectacular water 
carnivals in the famous Biltmore pools 
with National Olympic Stars’ Aquatic 
Meet as the climax . . . an elaborate 
equestrian program . . . the Biltmore 
stables, equipped with horses for every 
type of rider . . . and facilities for 
keeping, without extra costs, the guests’ 
private mounts . . . 35 miles of bridle 
paths, jumps and obstacles . . . hunt 
breakfasts, treasure hunts and the Nat- 


N 


VACATION 


EVER CONCEIVED 


ional Society Horse Show . . . tennis 
tournaments on the Biltmore’s own clay 
courts under the direction of J. B. 
Maguire, formerly tennis instructor at 
Vassar . . . finals in the Biltmore lobby 
of the greatest bridge event of the year, 
with preliminaries in eleven important 
cities under Shepard Barclay, internat- 
ionally famous bridge authority . . . 
the Club Invitation Backgammon Con- 
test with preliminaries on the Biltmore 
special train enroute from New York 
. .. the national Anglers’ Championship 
Tournament and the annual chowder 
party as two highlights of a long series 
of anglers’ activities . . . the best orch- 
estras and finest Broadway entertain- 
ment in the Biltmore’s brilliant dining 
room ... tea dances in the patios. All 
of these . . . and numerous other events 
provide a constant round of entertain- 
ment so carefully and elaborately 
planned that no matter what your chief 
interest may be you'll come to the 
Biltmore to find it at its BEST. Add 
to this the fact that nowhere in any 
resort is there a finer hotel property, 
from the standpoint of architecture, 
furnishings, service or cuisine. Add the 
fact that you NEED the diversions, 
recreation and recuperation this DIF- 
FERENT vacation places easily within 
your present ideas of economy . . . and 
you ll make reservations NOW, for 
your share of the thousand and one 
pleasures arranged for you in the CEN- 


TER OF THE WINTERTIME WORLD. 


Florida Year Round Clubs Special Train with the New Miami 
Biltmore Recreation Car Weekly From Boston and New York 


For reservations, rates 


Marcel A. Gotschi, 
Managing Director, or 
your own Travel Agent 


CORAL GABLES « « 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Finds Four-Fifths of Ads 
Usually Fail to Click 


(Continued from page 105) 


“The impressiveness of the campaigns 
is the variable.” 

Though the “outstanding result of 
these experiments was to prove the tre- 
mendous power of advertising, gen- 
erally, in registering the products ad- 
vertised in the consumers’ minds,”’ he 
explained, “differences between indi- 
vidual campaigns, taking into account 
their cost and extent, were as high as 
750 to 1. That is to say, the best 
campaign was 750 times more effec- 
tive than the least effective.” 

Campaigns found most effective in 
their respective fields were for Ches- 
terfield cigarettes, Chase & Sanborn 
coffee, Plymouth cars, GE refrigera- 
tors, Ipana toothpaste, GE radios, Del 
Maize Corn Niblets (among canned 
foods) and Texaco gasoline. The 
most effective single advertisement was 
one by Lever Brothers for Lux soap, 
the theme of which was ‘Stop those 
runs in stockings.” “This advertise- 
ment, tested two weeks after its ap- 
pearance only in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and after some preliminary 
newspaper insertions,” said Dr. Link, 
“was found ten times as effective as 
some campaigns which had run in all 
magazines for six months or more.” 
To the question “What soap adver- 
tises ‘Stop those runs in stockings’?”, 
47.7 per cent of the housewives inter- 
viewed, answered ‘Lux.’ 


How Aspirin Dissolves 


“The next most effective advertise- 
ment was one for Bayer’s Aspirin, 
tested a week after it appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post. The third 
most effective single advertisement was 
that by General Electric, announcing 
three years of free service on its re- 
frigerators. This was tested a week 
after it appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, just before the General 
Electric Company changed the three 
years to four years of free service and 
used this as a major theme in a group 
of magazines.” 

The best remembered campaign, 
among those surveyed, was that for 
Chase & Sanborn coffee, bearing the 
message ‘“‘Look for the date on the 
can.” In four separate nation-wide 
studies made by the corporation last 
year, the ‘“‘date’’ message was identi- 
fied with Chase & Sanborn by, re- 
spectively, 69, 67.5, 70 and 75 per 
cent of the housewives interviewed. 
Maxwell House coffee’s ‘“Vita-Fresh”’ 
message was remembered, in one sur- 
vey, only by 37.5 per cent. In this 


survey 3.8 per cent thought “Vita- 
Fresh” referred to Chase & Sanborn, 
and 5.1 that the ‘date on the can” 
was Maxwell House message. 

“Our studies show that all those 
factors which heretofore have been 
considered so important to successful 
advertising—size, color, repetition, 
layout, position, etc.”, Dr. Link em- 
phasized, “are of relatively minor im- 
portance. The one factor of dominat- 
ing importance was found to be the 
character of the copy itself. 

“We were not trying to ascertain the 
ability of these women to remember 
headlines. The studies were tests of 
central ideas. In many campaigns, to 
be sure, we discovered a complete lack 
or a diffusion of ideas. The public 
also found quasi-technical expressions 
like ‘Vita-Fresh’ and ‘Dual-Automatic’ 
difficult to remember. 


It’s the Copy That Counts 


“Specifically, it was found that the 
success of an advertisement was deter- 
mined by the manner in which its cen- 
tral theme or advertising idea identi- 
fied the product with some current 
habit, irritation, feeling, desire—ex- 
plicit or implicit—on the part of a cer- 
tain portion of the buying public. 
‘Stop those runs in stockings’ identified 
Lux soap with the current habit among 
women of washing their stockings 
and their current emotional reactions 
or irritation toward runs in them. 
Ipana toothpaste, through its theme, 
‘Pink Toothbrush,’ identified Ipana 
with the habitual bleeding of gums, 
true of many people. Whenever an ad- 
vertisement or campaign did this, it 
was effective, whether used only once 
or many times.” 

One advertisement for GE refrigera- 
tors, based on the theme, “a long life 
of carefree service,” was found more 
effective than a year’s campaign for 
Westinghouse refrigerators, based on 
the ‘‘Dual-Automatic” idea. A total 
of 624 of 1,580 housewives inter- 
viewed, or 39.5 per cent, identified 
the GE refrigerator with the “carefree 
service’ theme, whereas only 288, or 
18.3 per cent, could remember “Dual- 
Automatic” in connection with West- 
inghouse. Slightly more than 10 per 
cent in each case thought that “Dual- 
Automatic” referred to GE or Frigi- 
daire. On the other hand, 14.3 per 
cent said that Frigidaire was the prod- 
uct referred to in the “carefree serv- 
ive’ theme, and 3.4 per cent said it 
was Kelvinator. 


———_ 


A total of 10.5 per cent in this sur. 
vey said that Kraft-Phenix had a “nu. 
tritional rating of triple plus,” and 4.9 
said Velveeta—both identifications be. 
ing correct. Only 8 per cent could re. 
call that Heinz ketchup “makes an 
omelet sing.” (Fourteen women thought 
this theme meant Crisco!) 

The women were asked to fill in 
the blank space in this sentence: 
“Grapefruit has it! Prunes have it! 
————- have it, too!” Eleven per 
cent said Heinz Rice Flakes (which 
was correct), 3.6 per cent Grape-Nuts, 
2 per cent oranges! Three-fifths of 
them did not know the answer. 

The use of a dramatic episode as a 
means of registering a product ranged 
in effectiveness, in five instances, from 
24 per cent to 1.4. These results are 
from advertisements appearing in one 
current month only in from one to five 
or the six leading women’s magazines: 

“What toothpaste advertises: 
‘Heavens! Buddy must have a girl!’” 
Colgate’s, which was correct, got 23.4 
per cent of the replies. Listerine and 
Pepsodent got about 4 per cent apiece. 

“What drug company advertises: 
‘Johnny comes marching home?” 
Squibb (correct) 12.6 per cent; Parke, 
Davis, 7.2; Johnson & Johnson, 5.9. 

“What company advertises: ‘I 
smell smoke’?’’ Johns-Manville (cor- 
rect) 3.8; Celotex, .8. 

The most effective dramatic appeal 
in this group was “I learned from a 
beauty expert how to hold my hus- 
band,” employed by Palmolive. Palm- 
olive registered with 24 per cent of 
the women; Camay, with 9.4. 

“Advertising which fails to make an 
impression must also fail to induce 
purchases,” Dr. Link pointed out in an- 
swering criticism by some advertisers 
as to the corporation’s basis of meas- 
urement of advertising effectiveness. 
“The act of buying does not neces- 
sarily come immediately (the questions 
were asked the public two or three 
weeks after the advertisements ap- 
peared). It is sometimes, in the case 
of branded products, usually—a later 
result either of the impression made 
by one advertisement or of a series of 
impressions.” 

Dr. Link, incidentally, is no mere 
theorist on advertising. After getting 
his Ph.D. in psychology at Yale, he 
did personnel work with Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven. Then he was advertising man- 
ager of Lord & Taylor’s store, New 
York, and sales promotion and pub- 
licity manager of Gimbel’s, Pittsburgh. 
He is author of “The New Psychology 
of Advertising & Selling’ and an in- 
structor in psychology at Columbia. 

He admits that the “use of sales as 
a criterion of advertising effectiveness 
offers stupendous complications.” 
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M AN AGEMENT 


These most valuable booklets of the 
month will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for 
each one on their business letterheads. 
Booklets will be mailed by the com- 
panies which publish them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Distribution 


Chain Store Manual: On Lo Kass, a 
Chinese merchant, established a distributive 
system, involving a large number of stores 
throughout the Celestial empire in 200 B.C. 
In Japan, the famous Mitsui group origi- 
nated about 1643 as a chain of apothecary 
shops and to this day is powerful in the 
drug business. Hundreds of trading posts 
of the Hudson Bay Company flourished in 
Colonial times in North America, and the 
company still operates in Western Canada 
both in trading and finance. With this 
brief introduction to the venerable ante- 
cedents of the modern chain store, John P. 
Nichols launches into a condensed pam- 
phlet, published by the National Chain 
Store Association, setting forth the chains’ 
clam to the right to’serve consumers in 
free and open competition. Discussing in 
several chapters the truth about the chain 
stores, the legislative problem fronting them, 
twenty-five principal charges against the 
chains answered, etc., the pamphlet should 
have more than mere academic value to ex- 
ecutives in charge of distribution. It con- 
cludes, furthermore, with a bibliography 
of books, pamphiets, articles and sources 
of information, for those interested in mak- 
ing a more thorough study of history and 
development than is given in this 96-page 
booklet. Several editions have been printed 
of this manual, which has had wide dis- 
tribution among the public as well as 
among business executives. Please note 
that a 15-cent charge is made, and that re- 
quests should go direct to the National 
Chain Store Association, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, instead of to SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Markets 


Why and How We Study Markets: or, 
how a manufacturer was steered clear of 
the highly competitive and low priced elec- 
tric clock market—a manufacturer of card- 
board recovered a foozled $10,000 direct 
mail campaign, and discovered a brand 
new market—a manufacturer of printing 
machinery discovered the field needed a 
$2,500 machine instead of the $5,000 ma- 
chine which wasn’t going so well, and is 
now making rapid progress in spite of the 
w.k. depression—a manufacturer of golf 
clubs, with a complete high-low-medium 
Price range, discovered, to their great finan- 
cial advantage, they were not functioning 
on two-thirds of their line—the sales man- 
ager of a tire company discovered a weak- 
ness in dealerships and jumped the gun on 
the industry by setting up brand new out- 
lets a year in advance of competition—a 
Paper manufacturer is now in the black. 
with twenty salesmen, where he had red 
ink galore and forty salesmen a year ago. 
And so on for several more high-lighted 
episodes in the diversified experiences of 


the Thompson & Lichtner Company, Inc., 
of Boston and Chicago. This is number 
eight in a most interesting series of small 
but potent booklets, other marketing titles 
including “The Problem of Depressed 
Price Levels,’ ““The Selling Force of Force- 
ful Selling’ and “Mass Marketing a Fal- 
lacy?’” We understand there are a limited 
number of places on the mailing list, for 
marketing and management executives, 


How the Household Magazine Is Making 
Small Town Sales for Drug Jobbers and 
Retail Druggists: This study is the second 
in a series of jobber sales in small towns 
and consists of an analyis of the sales made 
by the Lincoln Drug Company, wholesale 
druggists, Lincoln, Nebraska. A detailed 
list of unit sales of Blue Jay, Chamber- 
lains, Hinds, Ipana, Kleenex, Lyons, Men- 
nens, Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic, Squibbs, Zonite and 
Yeastfoam products is given for each of 
24 Nebraska (including one South Da- 
kota) towns, the largest of which is Grand 
Island with a population of 18,041. This 
particular wholesaler, traveling ten men 
throughout Nebraska and in portions of 
surrounding states, estimates his business 
as 70 per cent small town and necessarily 
gets only a portion of the business of the 
territory, which nine other wholesale drug- 
gists also service. The first study in this 
series, reporting the sales of the Snowden- 
Mize Drug Company of Atchison, Kansas, 
was reported in the October 20 issue of this 
column. 


Sales Strategy 


Selling by Employes: To increase sales 
and the sales force without increasing sell- 
ing expense may seem to be a visionary 
undertaking, but a growing number of 
companies have been endeavoring to do 
just that. They have, in short, adopted 
plans for making salesmen of ordinarily 
non-selling employes. A digest of the em- 
ploye-selling experiences of 87 retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing organizations 
using factory, office and other employes 
to get business is presented in a 48-page 
report published by the Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. SALES MANAGEMENT has 
published several feature articles on this 
subject during the year past, giving details 
of plans and results for specific company 
sales drives, This study by the Metropoli- 
tan Life is an excellent condensation of 
many types of plans, and recommended to 
firms considering, even remotely, possibili- 
ties of similar action. 


Paper 

From a number of booklets and samples 
of new letterhead and paper ideas the fol- 
lowing are suggested for executives inter- 
ested in new ideas along this universal 
line: 


Get Aboard With Atlantic Bond: sam- 
pling illustrated letterheads, salesmen’s bul- 
letins, dealer letterheads, etc. 


Strathmore Script: a new letterhead 
portfolio, based on the use of four classic 
formulas in design, as interpreted by 
Everett Currier, notable American typogra- 
pher. 


Strathmore Reedmark: a new white and 
ivory stock, for quality printing, with re- 
duced budgets. 


Manages GE Exhibits 


L. W. Shugg has been appointed division 
manager of the publicity department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, in charge of con- 
ventions and exhibits—assuming the duties 
of Frank H. Gale, retired. 


Shotland 
& Shotland 


Men’s Tailors 


15 W. 45th St. 


New York 


Business 
Suits 


Made to order. Fin- 
est imported cloths. 
Finest linings. Hand 
tailored in every 
detail. 


Formerly $125 and 
more— 


vow GOD 


Samples of cloths and style 


booklet sent on request. 


A Complete 
Sales Organization 


For Sale 


Experienced man now employed as 
Sales Manager for a high grade spe- 
cialty organization, doing a national 
business, is considering the organiza- 
tion of a manufacturer's agency to 
handle Western New York distribution 
of a few good lines of products, me- 
chanical products preferred. Has good 
contacts and is thoroughly familiar 
with Western New York territory. Has 
several experienced salesmen with 
proven ability available at once. Only 
interested in high grade products 
which are manufactured by financially 
responsible and reliable organizations, 
and which require real sales ability. 


Correspondence will be forwarded 
to this gentleman if addressed to Philip 
Salisbury, Vice President, Sales Man- 
agement, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


York City. 


Sunkisters Celebrate: The 25th anniversary of Sunkist citrus fruit advertising by the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange—handled by Lord & Thomas all this time; the 40th anniversary of the 
organization of the exchange; the 60th of the planting of the first navel orange tree in California, 
and the 60th of the founding of L & T all were celebrated at a dinner tendered by L & T 
executives to officers and members of the advertising committee of the exchange at Los Angeles 
January ll. . . . An aggregate advertising expenditure of $16,738,447, it was proclaimed, has 
proved to be only 1.34 per cent of returns to growers. . . . Left to right in the foreground are: 
W. B. Geissinger, advertising manager of the exchange; Paul S. Armstrong, general manager; Don 
Franciseo, Pacifie Coast general manager for L & T; C. C. Teague, the exchange’s president, and 
W. K. Beattie, director, and chairman of its advertising committee. 


Who's Now 
Who 


More Paint Work: Norman W. 
Drescher, vice-president of Val- 
entine & Company (Valspar Photo by Keystone-Underw 
paint products), New York, has 
been elected vice-president of 
Detroit Graphite Company— 
thus having supervision over 


Scott-Free: Denounced by those who hope that 
the “price system” of exchange will last some time 
longer; disavowed by some of his associates of 
sales end edvesticiag astivities Pechnocracy ; ousted from offices at Columbia Un 

* asia versity, Howard Scott ((center) is shown at his 
of both companies. He plans 2 temporary ters, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
“greatly augmented advertising P 7 (ares — ais 


. . ” 
and promotion service. 


Beverley Anne’s $1,000: Among 7,200 contestants, 
large and small, Beverley Anne Burt, aged nine, 
of Salt Lake City, was given the grand prize of 
$1,000 for her 25 words on why she likes her 
Royal Signet typewriter. Beverley Anne’s win- 
ning words would not be divulged by the Royal 
Typewriter people, New York (“they are buried in 
the pile of letters,” said one). 


Large Exporter: J. Howard 
Teagan is expected to do 
some remarkable things as 
export manager of the Con- 
tinental Automobile Com- 
pany, Detroit. When he was 
export manager for Hupmo- 
bile, Mr. Teagan set a record 
for foreign sales. For sev- 
eral years Hupp shipped 25 
to 30 per cent of its output 
abroad. 
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At 2% 


What’s Wrong with Manufacturers? 


(Continued from page 98) 


Therefore, as the first plank in my 
platform of what I would do if I 
were a manufacturer (I am speaking 
of specialty manufacturers in this dis- 
cussion—although the majority of my 
remarks pertain to commodity manu- 
facturers as well), I would employ a 
selective dealership plan, and give 
these dealers exclusive territories, 
bending all my efforts toward the 
building up of these ‘‘key’’ outlets. In 
working out my plan of educating 
these dealers and helping them to 
achieve a steadily heightening efficiency 
in their sales work, I would frame 
other phases of my marketing policy 
along these general lines: 


Six Other Planks 


2. I would consult frequently with 
retailers about the details of my sales 
program. 

3. I would find some way to make 
the execution of dealer helps more efh- 
cient than it is now. 

4. I would advertise as intensively 
as possible, because there’s no help so 
potent as a known trade mark. 

5. 1 would formulate a definite pro- 
gram for showing my dealers that 
there's neither fun nor profit in selling 
cheap merchandise. The money and 
the satisfaction are in the promotion 
of a strictly quality product. 

6. I oui give my dealers and 
their salesmen modern selling tools. 

7. 1 would see that my dealers were 
insured an adequate margin on their 
products so that they can do an ade- 
quate amount of promotion and ad- 
vertising and sales training to build 
up and maintain a stable, enduring 
organization. 

Let’s look at this second point for 
a moment. It seems to me that manu- 
facturers too often ignore the dealer 
as the potential source of excellent 
marketing ideas; too many formulate a 
plan back at the home office, then start 
out to cram it down a dealer’s throat. 
The plan, many times, is wrong to be- 
gin with—wrong from the point of 
view of the local merchant at Sioux 
City, lowa, or Muskegon, Michigan, 
or Brownsville, Texas, who knows 
nine-tenths of his prospects by their 
first names and who has a depth of ap- 
preciation of local conditions which the 
manufacturer can never attain. 

Manufacturers too often fail to test 
their resale plans before presenting 
them to their dealers. This is un- 
fortunate, because a dealer who spends 
his time and money and effort in at- 
tempting to carry out some world- 
beating idea hatched by the manufac- 


turer, which later turns out to have 
all sorts of “‘bugs’’ in it, loses respect 
for the company and is loathe to try 
anything the manufacturer suggests 
thereafter. I think I speak for thou- 
sands of dealers when I say that my 
attitude as a dealer on this subject can 
be summed up in just six words: / 
will not be experimented on! 

If most dealers tried all the schemes 
manufacturers offer to them, they’d be 
out of business in jig-time, I turn 
down some of the ideas offered to me, 
but I stay in business. And I take it 
that it’s more to the interests of my 
sources of supply that I do remain in 
business than if I were to jump at 
every chance to ‘‘cooperate” and go 
broke! 

As a single instance: Take the prob- 
lem of free service under a guarantee. 
When the slump came and business 
got harder and harder to get, the re- 
frigerator companies started giving 
longer and longer periods of free 
service. Naturally the advantage gained 
by the first company was quickly off- 
set by the major competitors who fol- 
lowed suit. Then the oil burner indus- 
try began to do the same thing, not- 
withstanding the fact that the free 
service problem in the burner field is 
far different from the problem of free 
service in the refrigerator industry, in- 
volving as it does, the whole problem 
of house heating. 


Expensive Free Service 


Some of the burner manufacturers 
sought to replace the revenue lost to 
the dealer in service fees under a 
guarantee, by giving additional dis- 
counts on parts. Now this, to my way 
of thinking, is utterly unfair to the 
dealer; it shows a lack of appreciation 
of the dealer’s local problems. In the 
first place, under such a lavish guaran- 
tee the public always imposes upon 
the dealer's service department. Our 
service men have been called out at 
odd hours of the evening or very early 
morning, or detained from going out 
on new installation jobs by people who 
actually phoned to have a man call to 
wind the clock on their burner, or set 
their thermostat. Further, a dealer 
must have service jobs, at a fair re- 
turn, to spread between peak seasons 
on his product, or he can’t keep his 
service organization together over a 
year’s period. 

If I were a manufacturer I would 
find some way to make the execution 
of my dealer helps more efficient. 
Manufacturers who sell such high- 
gtade specialties as refrigerators, auto- 
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mobiles, oil burners and washing ma- 
chines, have been more alert, as a class, 
than almost any other group of manu- 
facturers in this regard. Compara- 
tively, they’re years ahead of other in- 
dustries. Yet, from my vantage point 
as a dealer who is to ase the stuff, I 
see many chances for improvement. 

For instance: one of the best sales 
tools a specialty dealer can use is lists 
of satisfied users in his territory. The 
factory usually prepares these, charging 
dealers part of the cost of production. 
I have known of many cases where so 
little attention was paid to detail in 
the preparation of these lists by spe- 
cialty manufacturers that the local 
dealers were in some instances unable 
to use them at all. There were many 
misspelled names, many mixed-up ad- 
dresses, many instances of the careless 
switching of residents of one county 
into a neighboring county. 


When Are “Helps” No Help 


What will local prospects think if 
they are shown such a list? They £now 
personally the people who are listed; 
they call at their homes, do business 
with them, To call Mr. Francis 
Wendle “Mr. Frances Weddle” makes 
a monkey of the dealer and gives the 
impression that both he and the com- 
pany are unreliable. 

Here again, the instance itself is not 
unduly serious—any salesman can ex- 
plain a typographical error—yet the 
point I want to make is that little 
things of this kind destroy the pros- 
pect’s respect for the reliability of the 
company that is seeking his business. 

Again, we frequently make up port- 
folio presentations for individual pros- 
pects. We take great care in making 
these look as trim and neat as possible. 
Yet when a new series of small broad- 
sides came through recently, which we 
paid for, they were a fraction of an 
inch too large to fit the portfolio cov- 
ers and pages previously supplied, thus 
making it difficult to utilize them in 
the place where they were most needed 
—in formal presentation. 

Some months ago we received a per- 
fectly beautiful piece of promotion for 
architects. It was large, elaborate, cx- 
pensive, impressive. It was, in fact, 
so much too large that it created a 
problem when it was delivered by the 
salesman. It was originally intended 
for delivery by Western Union mes- 
senger, but we found this did not get 
the effect that delivery by a salesman, 
with a short talk, could get. The 
trouble was that the piece had a tend- 
ency to irritate the architect because 
he did not know what to do with it. 

If I were a manufacturer, I would 
advertise as intensively and continu- 
ously as my actual and potential mar- 
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H. P. SOMERVILLE 
Managing Director 
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i and Management 


Friends of The Willard through- 
out the country will be interested 
to learn that their favored hotel 
has added new luxuries in furni- 
ture and decoration. Its distin- 
guished tradition is carried on by 
the same owners, 


under new 


Management 
Center of Washington Social 
Life . . Convenient to Shopping, 


Theatre and Financial Districts 
.. and all Government Buildings. 


The 
WIiILLAR D 


Pennsylvania Ave. at 14th Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Two can live 
almost as cheaply 


as one... 


$ a day more for two persons at 
the Hotel Lexington. For in- 
| stance, rooms at the mini- 
mum rate of $3 a day for one 
person, are only $4 a day for two. 
And the Lexington is a new hotel, 
located in the Grand Central Zone, 
one block from fashionable Park 
Avenue. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,Lexington Ave.at48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’! Manager 


ket would allow. The General Electric 
refrigerator went over because it had 
behind it the prestige and good will 
built by years of advertising and good 
service to consumers on other GE 
products. There is no help so potent 
as a known trade-mark. 

If I were a manufacturer I would 
formulate a definite program for show- 
ing my dealers that there is neither fun 
nor profit in selling cheap merchan- 
dise. The money and the satisfaction 
are in the promotion of quality prod- 
ucts. I have the highest priced burner 
in my territory—yet I sold 50 per 
cent more burners in October of 1932 
than in the same month of 1931, five 
burners more in September, and | 
ended the year with a volume down 
but 20 per cent from 1931, in spite 
of the industry as a whole showing a 
drop of 50 per cent. Here in our 
organization we don’t find any sport 
in selling even the cheaper models of 
our burner, or the smaller-sized oil 
tanks which are sold to go with them. 
Of all the tanks we sell, for instance, 
but 15 per cent are for the smallest 
size. We are indefatigable in our ef- 
forts to trade up. I do not want a 
cheaper burner to sell. I Anow the 
one I have gives satisfaction to the 
user, and there is no advantage in the 
way of price which I would trade for 
this knowledge. 1 can—and do fre- 
quently—tell any prospect in my ter- 
ritory, “I now have 1,200 burners in 
service within twenty miles. Take this 
list of owners and phone any one of 
them you please and ask if the product 
is giving satisfaction. If he says ‘no’, 
I'll buy you a new hat.” 

Is any “‘price’’ product ever able to 
match a challenge so sweeping? Or to 
yield so richly in sport and fun as 
business done on this basis? 

When somebody says “Your price is 
too high,’ we do not rush to burn 
up the telegraph wires to our factory 
with a message saying we must have 
something cheaper to sell. We merely 
know our selling has been a bit slip- 
shod—we haven't been careful enough 
or thorough enough to show the buyer 
why our burner is worth the money 
asked for it. We just start out and 
dig up more facts, that’s all. 

If I were a manufacturer I would 
give my dealers more modern selling 
tools. For example, a sales manual 
is almost indispensable, if salesmen 
are to develop a professional attitude 
toward their jobs and lift themselves 
above the “waiter class,’ if they are 
to survive the stiff competition in 
every line. Sales kits, visual presenta- 
tions, timely bulletins full of selling 
ideas—all these help. Anything that 
puts more facts, more evidence of 
quality at the finger tips of the men, 


is eagerly sought by aggressive deal. 
ers and their men. It is unthinkable 
that there are still so many manufac- 
turers who have not gathered all that 
is known about the sales technique that 
has been proved resultful, and collated 
and indexed it for the use of all who 
are selling their product or service. It 
is stark, shocking waste to allow sales. 
men to continue to be cheated of busi- 
ness merely because the information 
about the best methods of selling the 
product has never been gathered and 
made available to them. 

Finally, if I were a manufacturer | 
would see that my dealers were in- 
sured an adequate margin on their 
products so that they could do an ade. 
quate amount of promotion and adver- 
tising, sales training, etc., and main- 
tain a highly efficient service organiza. 
tion. The tendency on the part of 
various specialty manufacturers to put 
out very low-priced models—like a 
$110 refrigerator, for example — is 
dangerous because unless the salesmen 
are thoroughly sold on trading up, they 
will sell the cheap machine every time, 
merely because it’s the easiest to sell. 
Thus the volume tends to concentrate 
on cheap goods on which the profit 
is too slim to enable a dealer to do 
business along creative selling lines, 
and service problems become more 
and more troublesome. 

Before I began operations in this 
territory as an Electrol dealer, there 
were seven dealers dividing the busi- 
ness. Not one of them had a first- 
grade service staff, with the result that 
when I came in, there were a number 
of owners who were in anything but a 
friendly frame of mind toward the 
company. Now I have an exclusive 
arrangement here, and a service depatt- 
ment that is able to meet almost any 
emergency. The hang-over difficulties 
from the old regime have long since 
been straightened out, and we have 4 
group of contented owners who are at 
once our best advertisements and our 
best source of leads for new buyers. 
Without protected territory, service of 
this kind is impossible; without propet 
service, any specialty dealer’s business 
is just one long sob story. 

Not how many dealers, then, but 
how good? That’s the secret of terti- 
tories that produce. And for these 
dealers, the proper interpretation of 
quality, adequate promotional support 
and modern selling tools. That com- 
bination is invincible, even in the face 
of these bigger, deeper depressions s0 
many folks have been talking about. 


Ralph G. Klieforth, recently representing 
the Maujer Publishing Company in Cleve- 
land territory, has been named general 
manager of Universal Motor Company, ¢9- 


gines and electric plants, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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139 Bright Spot Cities 


Business Activity as Measured by Bank Debits 


USINESS came back in December. 
From 51.0 per cent of the 1926-28 
normal in November it bounced 
back to 52.4, with better than 
normal gains in the New York, Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta, St. Louis, Dallas and San 
Francisco Federal Reserve Districts. 
In relative standing (U. S. A. percentage 
for December equalling 100) the best 


dence, Albany, Newark, Harrisburg, Scran- 
ton, Trenton, Wilmington, Richmond, 
Washington, Atlanta, Des Moines, Milwau- 
kee, Houston and Oakland, among the 
larger cities. 

A complete list of 262 cities, including 
both those above normal and below nor- 
mal, is available on the 20th of each 
month as a special service to subscribers. 


and sent by first-class mail to subscribers. 
The SALES MANAGEMENT Statistical De- 
partment will be pleased to send you a 
sample copy. The subscription price is 
two dollars a year. 


The Trading Area population estimates 
are printed by courtesy of the Marketing 
Division of the International Magazine 


showings were made in Hartford, Provi- They are run off on mimeographed sheets Company. 
*Percentage of Normal **Relative *Percentage of Normal ** Relative 
(1926-28 Aver.) Standing (1926-28 Aver.) Standing 
Trading Area Pop. . . 3 oo. — Trading Area Pop. 3 mos. U.S.A.= 
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EBTS AT HOME AND ABROAD: Liquidation 
has now proceeded to ‘a point where solutions must 
start by affording relief to debtors, instead of to 
creditors. The reverse has been largely true in this country 
for the past three years. . . . It is well enough and highly 
important to use government credit to preserve what is 
left of our banking system and our other institutions, such 
as insurance companies, which have stood for so many 
years as Gibraltars of conservatism. But how can such assis- 
tance be of more than temporary value if banks, insurance 
companies and other creditors, after getting the benefit of 
government credit, proceed harder than ever to collect as 
near 100 per cent as possible from their debtors. For three 
years now we have witnessed a movement gain momentum, 
a movement which is based upon getting every debtor to 
pay up 100 per cent of his indebtedness as quickly as pos- 
sible. Apparently many of our politicians, or bankers 
and our industrial leaders have failed to perceive the harm- 
ful effects of this trend not only on the debtors but, by a 
boomerang process, on the creditors themselves, when col- 
lection is pressed on so colossal a scale. . . . Only when 
one of us is brought into direct personal contact with an 
insolvent individual debtor or debtor corporation do we 
quickly grasp just what is meant by “inability to pay.” 
The principle that we can serve creditors best by serving 
debtors first should govern our international and our do- 
mestic policy, once inability to pay has been established on 
a factual basis. . . . There has never been, in the history 
of the world, an economic situation which parallels in any 
substantial way or degree that which exists today. Today, 
we behold a world-wide condition where practically every 
country is in debt over its head and where most of the 
people and companies in every country are over their heads 
in debt. The United States is no exception. It is true we 
have cornered the lion’s share of the world’s gold supply, 
but the very fact that the world’s gold has been concen- 
trated in about three countries has made preservation of 
the so-called gold standard (on its former basis) a ques- 
tionable procedure. If we go on too long our export busi- 
ness will all but vanish and our labor will be thrown out 
of jobs in steadily increasing quantities by reason of prod- 
ucts being shipped in under our alleged tariff barriers 
from the nations with greatly depreciated currencies. In 
short, the dollar must be cheapened in its purchasing power 
(which does not mean departure from the gold standard), 
in order to restore either export or import business to a 
sound basis. It is well enough then to consider gradual 
reduction of our tariffs, but meanwhile reducing tariffs 
to increase export sales is worse than carrying coals to New- 
castle. . . . No economist, no financier, no politician, no 
official of the Federal Reserve System has ever satisfac- 
torily explained to the masses of the people how it can be 


called inflation to bring the purchasing power of the dol. 
lar down from the present level of 180 to somewhere near 
the normal of 100. None of the authorities in these lines 
has ever sold to the masses of the people the logic of why 
the purchasing power of the dollar should have been 3. 
lowed to go to 180 when, as a matter of fact, it stood right 
around the normal of 100 in 1929. None of these author- 
ities has sold to the farmers of the United States the ide. 
that their farm product prices would have gone to the 
present ruinous levels, if the powers-that-be in the mone; 
world had done anything effective to stabilize the dollar. 
Slowly but surely the masses of the people, despite their 
relative ignorance of economics and finance, are growing 
conscious of the fact that their plight—be it expressed in 
low prices for the goods they produce, in mortgages owed 
on farms and homes, bank loans, etc.—is due primarily to 
changes in the value of the dollar and not, as certain 
others would have them believe, to fundamental changes 
in the value of their services. Slowly, but surely, the 
masses of the people are realizing that low prices are not 
increasing the volume of consumption and of employment, 
as theoretically they should, but, on the contrary, that 
the volume of business (as measured in tonnage) and the 
number of unemployed are increasing in direct ratio to 
the increased purchasing power of the dollar. . . . The 
purchasing power of the dollar should be decreased to 
somewhere near the normal of 100. This should be done 
in the interest of both creditors and debtors. The pur- 
chasing power of the dollar can be reduced by increasing 
either the amount of currency in circulation or the amount 
of credit in circulation, or both. Most authorities agree 
that it is wiser to increase credit than currency, but, so 
far, the orthodox methods of substantially increasing the 
volume of credit in circulation have failed to produce the 
needed results. Meanwhile, moreover, the time factor 
grows more and more important. In fact, matters have 
already reached a critical stage. . ... Reducing the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar may not appear, offhand, to 
have much to do with the settlement of the war debts 
owing us. On the contrary, it has. It will enable foreign 
countries to pay us with less gold, less depreciation of their 
respective currencies, and less upheaval to world condi- 
tions. It will also be a prime factor in enabling them to 
pay us at all. More important still, a cheaper dollar 1s 
the one thing that will do most to enable us to improve 
our domestic situation and our opportunities for expor! 
business to a point where we can successfully stand the 
shock of failing to collect our uncollectible war debts. It 
will also, to an important 
degree, enable us to defer Bill 
the payment of what we do “1 | 
collect. 
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$0 Rendezvous of smart people . . . who want the best and get it . . . Hollywood Beach 
the Hotel is in itself a colorful and sparkling zone in the American Riviera. Its vast tropic 
the beach, private golf course, tennis courts and theatre . . . sumptuous lounge . . . sun- 

tor ray solarium ... luncheon service on the seafront promenade . . . room-to-beach eleva- 

ave tors ... are some of the thoughtful features that attract our distinguished clientele year 

ur: after year. It is in the hub of Miami's sports, yet removed from the hubbub. If you're 
to “sunward bound" there's no better vacation investment. 
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ign In addition to passing on the benefits of 

eit lowered overhead costs, a special discount is 

di. given guests remaining three weeks or longer. 
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(| HOLLYWOOD BEACH, FLORIDA 


GREATER MIAMI AT ITS BEST 


Staying Powers 


With a decline of only 82 in: all types 
of newspapers, trade papers and general 
magazines last year—in contrast with a 
decline of 647 in 1931—the press of the 
United States and Canada is showing rather 
remarkable staying powers. 

N. W. Ayer & Son’s 1933 edition of its 
Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals 
lists 21,109 publications, all told, for 1932. 
There were 21,191 in 1931 and 21,838 in 
the first depression year of 1930. 

The number of newspapers of all types 
declined 220 last year, to 14,174. A de- 
cline from 2,415 to 2,166 in the dailies 
was partly compensated for by an increase 
from 11,524 to 11,546 in the weeklies. 
Dailies—Sunday editions—were reduced by 
3 to 522; tri-weekly papers by 6 to 49; 
semi-weeklies by 25 to 375. 

Foreign-language papers increased during 
the year from 1,332 to 1,356. 

Ayer did not divulge comparative figures 
in the two years for trade papers, but the 
total at the end of 1932 was exactly 3,000. 
Eighteen hundred ninety-seven of these 
were monthlies, 564 weeklies and 129 each 
dailies and quarterlies. 

It would seem that the depression has 
brought a trend toward specific-ness in 
publishing, both with regard to locality 
and to types and interests of readers. Trade 
and general publications being lumped, by 
periods, in previous years, however, Ayer’s 
summary does not divulge accurately how 
the general magazines are faring. 

The estimated aggregate circulation of 
all daily papers in the United States and 
Canada fell from 44,448,325 to 38,862,000. 
Comparative circulation figures for evening 
papers for 1932 and 1931 were 28,226,450 
and 24,568,000; of morning papers, 16,- 
221,875 and 14,294,000, and of Sunday 
papers, 28,260,000 and 26,236,000. 

The directory is now in its 65th year. 


Southpaw Position 


Left-hand pages of newspapers attract 
almost twice as much interest of men and 
almost two and one-half times as much 
of women as do the long-preferred-by- 
advertisers right-hand pages, E. Ralph 
Schaefer, a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s School of Business, has discovered 
in a one-man survey of New York subway 
and elevated riders and of “waiters” in 
the Grand Central and Pennsylvania sta- 
tions. The report was released by Profes- 
sor Howard E. Nixon of the school. 

Over a period of nine months, Mr. 
Schaefer jotted down the page-preferences 
and sex of 4,400 readers. 

He found that 3,013 of these had their 
attention fixed by the left-hand pages. The 
proportions did not vary greatly, whether 
the readers were riding or waiting, whether 
they were reading tabloid or “regular” 
newspapers. 


Sold! 


American Mercury announces on its cur- 
rent issue: “Not one line about Tech- 
nocracy !”” 


Raw America 


Rather courageously, J. M. Lansinger, 
publisher of College Humor and Real De- 
tective, will launch at Chicago in April, 
under the editorship of Edwin Baird, a 
monthly magazine, Real America. 

Real America, says Mr. Lansinger, “will 
tell the real truth about present conditions 
in America, without fear or favor . ; 
will feature controversial subjects and per- 
sonalities . . . will expose corruption.” 

With equal courage, Harley L. Ward, 
Inc., Chicago, expects to get advertising 
for it. Circulation guarantee is 100,000; 
full-page (429 lines) black-and-white, 
$210. Covers in color range from $250 
to $500. 


NBC’s Golden Nine 


Though 231 advertisers provided the 
National Broadcasting Company with an 
aggregate revenue of $25,607,041 in 1932, 
more than one-third of this total—$9,222,- 
638—was contributed by nine. 

American Tobacco’s expenditure of $1,- 
851,194 on behalf of Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes and Cremo cigars led the list. 
Pepsodent and Standard Brands followed 
closely, with respective expenditures of $1,- 
735,380 and $1,731,465. General Motors 
spent $981,596; Swift & Company, $836,- 
767; A & P, $819,124; General Foods, 
$773,361; Reynolds Tobacco, $432,983, 
and Wrigley, $60,768. 


But Not Yet Free 


“As a contribution to advertisers faced 
with present business conditions,’ the 
Detroit Free Press has announced, effective 
February 1, a 5 per cent discount on all 
general display advertising space. 


More About Movies 


Undaunted by the flood of movie mag- 
azines being sold through various chains, 
Photoplay Publishing Company, a pioneer 
in the motion picture field, will introduce, 
February 20, Shadoplay—80 pages of it, 
for 10 cents. Kathryn Dougherty, pub- 
lisher of Photoplay, will be publisher; J. 
S. Tuomey, business manager; William T. 
Walsh, managing editor. 


Bi-Weekly Farm Trio 


The Pacific Northwest Farm Trio— 
Washington Farmer, Idaho Farmer and 
Oregon Farmer—have changed from week- 
lies to bi-weeklies, being published every 
other Thursday. These papers, members 
of the W. H. Cowles group, Spokane, are 
represented by the Associated Farm Papers, 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 


Personalia 


Henry Eckhardt of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., New York, has become chairman of 
the Committee on Agency Practice of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. (K & E, incidentally, has just 
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doubled its floor space at 247 Park Ave. 
nue, New York.) . Kenneth C. Hogate, 
general manager of the Wall Street Jour. 
nal, has been appointed head of the group 
which will organize the annual dinner of 
the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, April 27. 

John Hanrahan has announced various 

changes in the business personncl of the 
Ultra Class Group, New York. Roger W. 
Patterson, formerly of National Shelter 
Group, is now advertising manager of 
Arts & Decoration—Joseph A. Judd con- 
tinuing as eastern advertising manager. 
Fred A. Rinehart and Roy W. Robinson 
have joined the sales staff of the Spur. 
The staff of the Stage is unchanged. 
H. S. Lines, vice-president, becomes gen- 
eral manager of the group; C. W. Fuller, 
eastern advertising manager, and J. Stephen 
Flynn, recently of Cosmopolitan, business 
manager of the group. 

Some rather important salesmen have 
just joined Dell Publishing Company, New 
York: Allan T. McKay, I. R. Parsons and 
J. R. Jacoby, on Manhattan; Harry A. 
Johnston on Ballyhoo, and Edward J. Gants 
on Radio Stars. Mr. McKay is a former 
advertising manager of General Motors 
Export Company; Mr. Parsons, advertising 
director of the New York Telegram and 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Bender-Shaw, “creative and production 
service,” has been organized at New York 
by Monroe Shaw, former assistant to the 
advertising manager of the National Biscuit 
Company, and Edwin L. Bender, artist and 
layout specialist. Arthur C. Bray, 
long a financial advertising agent, has been 
elected vice-president of Metropolitan Ad- 
vertising Company, New York. . 
James H. Turner has resigned as vice- 
president of William H. Rankin Company, 
to establish his own advertising business at 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Don Patterson, new national advertising 
manager of the Cincinnati Post, was 
formerly with the Chicago office of the 
National Advertising Department, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. . . S. W. Petacci 
has become advertising manager of WSBT- 
WFAM, the South Bend Tribune stations. 


Account Changes 


Portland Cement Association, Chicago, to 
the Buchen Company, there. Business 
papers only will be used. . . . U. S. 
Asbestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., to McLain Organization, Philadelphia. 

. National Tours—enterprising Ralph 
Dellevie, president—to United Advertising 
Agency, New York. Renken & Yates 
Smith Corporation, importer of Peek Frean 
biscuits and Robertson’s marmalade, to 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York. . . 
Hanff-Metzger also is handling radio pro- 
grams being broadcast for E. R. Squibb & 
Sons over NBC and station WOR. . . 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, Ltd. (pens) and 
Trenton Potteries Company (Tepeco vases) 
to Wilson & Bristol, New York. : 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Company, Cin- 
cinnati, to Keelor & Stites, there. : 
E-Z Mills (E-Z underwear) to Richardson, 
Alley & Richards, New York. 
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FRENCH 

LICK 

SPRINGS 
OTEL 


the home of Pluto in 
“America’s Carlsbad ”’is just 
300 miles South of Chicago 


998 


Rest and rejuvenation with recreation 


Invigorating baths . . . complete relax- 
ation . .. America’s most healthful min- 
eral waters . . . no wonder the third gen- 
eration of many of the first families of 
Chicago and New York still find in a 
French Lick sojourn all that Europe’s 
famous cures can boast—and more! For 
golf, tennis, riding and rambling make 
French Lick a natural playground. Music 


and dancing lend glamour to the evening. 


Winter rates, including meals. Rooms— 
with lavatory and toilet-—$6 and $7 per 
day. With private bath—$8 per day. 
Rebates for stay of week, 10 days and 
two weeks. Mild winter climate .. . 
rarely any snow .. . golf courses open 
and usually playable all winter. 


RAIL SERVICE 


From Chicago 


trains daily to French Lick—9:00 
A.M. and 9:00 P.M. The day train 
arrives here 5:35 P.M.—the night 
train at 7:15 the following morn- 
ing. 


By Train, Plane, or 


MONON RAILWAY operates two Motor, 
French Lick Is 


Conveniently Accessible 


From New York and the East 


B. & O. R. R. Co.’s crack National 
Limited — leaves (42nd St., New 
York City) 12:25 Noon, Daily— 


to the Passengers delivered to door of 
Entire Country 


hotel 12:00 Noon, following day 


FrRenca Lick SPRINGS HOTEL 


Freneh Lick. Indiana 


T. D. TAGGART, President 


“Be patriotic—spend your vacation in the United States” 
Pp p ’ 


HARRY J. FAWCETT, Manager 
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Boom Sales in a Slump Year 


(Continued from page 103) 


should be kept better informed of 
what we were doing. At consider- 
able expense (and perhaps a bit of 
courage) we established a showroom 
in the Empire State Building: mod- 
ernistic in design without being too 
advanced. It has proved to be an at- 
tractive and convenient place for buy- 
ers with money to spend to come to 
see what we have to offer. 

“Our merchandise is imported chief- 
ly from Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Italy. We have had to make some 
careful guesses, and to exercise some 
pretty potent persuasion on these slow- 
moving sources, to fit our supply with 
the future demand in ‘Albany, At- 
lanta and Alameda. We have en- 
deavored to style our merchandise and 
to price it to fit the times, Giftware 
is generally considered to be a luxury, 
but most of our pieces today have 
genuine utility as well as beauty. We 
have ‘styled’ at popular prices. Such 
items we have found easier to sell at 
our regular mark-up than old items at 
reduced prices. Eighty per cent of 
our dollar volume is now done in 
items retailing at less than $2.” 

The interview wandered around the 
Empire State Building showroom. The 
reporter had convinced Mr. Ebeling 
that some of SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
readers might be interested in knowing 
what items of styled merchandise wer 
doing well—and why. 

“The trend of the times in gift- 


ware,” he continued, “is ultra-con- 
servative. It is simple rather than 
garish. People are seeking restful in- 


stead of strenuous colors. Plain white 
items are in demand. The vogue for 
chintz designs and white backgrounds 
is strong. 

“Here (picking up a Dresden china 
cake plate with a china server) is the 
most popular item in our forty-seven 
years. We have sold 9,000 dozen of 
this combination, most of the stores 
retailing them at $1.25; some at $1.50. 
Ir fits the demand of the dealers, and, 
of course, of their customers, too. 

Re-designing to Sell 

Then consider the effectiveness of 
" change in treatment. Here are three 
square flower pots in their original 
red, green and yellow. We tried to 
sell them at $4.80 a dozen, but they 
didn’t ‘take. Then we ordered them 
in popular chintz designs. There was 
little difference in production costs. 
But we charged $7.20 a dozen for the 
chintz—and sold twenty times as 
many. 

“The dealers suggested this change. 


In fact, it is our close contact with 
the trade and our desire to go to some 
trouble to design to their requirements, 
that have been largely responsible for 
our progress this year. 

“Here is an order for so many 
lamp ‘balls.’ The amount involved 
is only $150, and we'll have to make 
it specially. But this manufacturer 
apparently has his ear to the ground 
in his field. We won’t make much 
profit on this $150 order, but before 
long, I'll wager, six or seven other 
lamp manufacturers will want it. 

“Our ability to ascertain by close 
contact with buyers which items are 
likely to prove most popular enables 
us, despite the wide variety of our 
line, to place orders abroad for, say, 
1,000 dozen on all ‘hot’ items instead 
of fifty dozen at a time, and conse- 
quently to buy at a lower unit price.” 

In spite of the promotion of their 
styled items by the nation’s leading 
department, stores, Ebeling & Reuss 
still keep moustache cups on hand for 
those of the hinterland who require 
them. It is difficult to maintain an 
adequate stock of 2,000 items, but 
with the retail trade buying from 
hand to mouth, E & R decided it was 
worth the effort in good will. Per- 
petual inventory goes forward there 
and stocks running low are reordered 
before they are completely sold out. 

Realizing that the retailer likes a 
profit, E & R has suggested on their 
best selling items a certain retail price, 
and has sought the cooperation of re- 
tailers, in their own interest to avoid 
price-cutting. 

“There is a tendency toward utility 
these days, on which we have endeav- 
ored to capitalize,’’ Mr, Ebeling went 
on, reverting to the “trends.” “We 
had tried to sell a group of quaint 
colonial figures. A number of buyers 
liked them, but some asked, ‘What 
good are they?’ So we put the little 
figures to work, holding flowers. They 
are going over pretty well, at $1 each, 
retail. Gimbels, New York, are selling 
them with little Sansevieria plants 
(which cost very little) at $1.50 for 
the combination! 

“Giftware must be designed to meet 
modern living conditions. A lot of 
people are living in two-room apart- 
ments, and dining from gate-leg tables. 
This three-compartment vegetable dish 
contains servings for two people, con- 
serves space and saves dish-washing. 
The buyers gave us the idea for that. 
And here is a dish for hors d’oeuvres. 
We thought we had done a good job 
with it—size, color, number of com- 


partments, etc. But a buyer criticized 
it. It should be just a bit bigger, 
said she, and have more compartments, 
Did we tell her to take it or leave jt? 
We did not. We tried it her way. [It 
worked better. 


Trend-Finding Salesmen 


“This does not mean, of course, that 
the store buyers are always right and 
that they know more about our busi- 
ness than we do. But it does mean 
that they know more about their cus- 
tomers. And the customers’ needs and 
ideas, in spite of the prevalent styles, 
such as the present chintz vogue, vary 
widely. Our prosperity depends on 
giving the public what they want. To 
do that we have to please the stores. 
It would be foolhardy not to give the 
stores a pretty free hand in suggesting 
and in redesigning our lines to meet 
their needs. That is 2 primary job 
of our salesmen—to get suggestions 
and to assist us in carrying them out. 
This part of their work requires quite 
as much intelligence as ‘does the at- 
tempt to sell goods with which the 
stores are not wholly satisfied. 

“Our advertising job is devoted 
chiefly to telling the stores when we'll 
be in their cities, and what we'll have 
to show them. Our periodical adver- 
tising appears only in the trade jour- 
nals in the china, glass and pottery 
field. Since our products are not read- 
ily branded we must depend almost 
wholly on the good will and coopera- 
tion of the stores in increasing con- 
sumer demand for them. However, 
we do have a newspaper matrix service. 

“In the last few weeks we have de- 
veloped here, at New York, another 
form of advertising which is proving 
quite effective. About 20 per cent of 
the nation’s retail giftware business 1s 
done in New York City. Then there 
are scores of buying syndicates here 
for out-of-town stores. While this 
may not be true about other lines, 
I estimate that 98 per cent of our 
goods are still sold to retailers in the 
same cities where they will be sold to 
consumers. These syndicates, how- 
ever, perform an important job in 
keeping their local members informed 
of trends and of specific values. 

“So, in addition to regular personal 
contact with the leading syndicates 
here, we send them monthly a two- 
page bulletin. On the first page | 
glued a photograph of our best-selling 
current numbers (such as the cake 
plate and server). On the second 


page appears a description of these 
numbers. The syndicates take this bul- 
letin and mimeograph it to their mem- 
bers. For example, one of them, Mc- 
Greevey, Werring & Howell, sent the 
first one to 350 stores. 


A day or so 
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later a man from a department store 
out in Patchogue, Long Island, came 
into the showroom and bought $388 
of merchandise. If the bulletin had 
not been functioning, probably we 
should not have got him—and others. 
Next to the salesmen themselves, it 
is proving to be our best promotional 
medium. 

“But we still rely more on personal 
selling than on advertising. Giftware 
takes a lot of explaining. I know. | 
traveled for the company through the 
West and South for eight years before 
we opened the showroom here. People 
will buy—I think they will continue 
to buy, in spite of what some of our 
competitors seem to think. But they 
have to be shown. And especially 
they have to be Jistened to. It takes 
time and individual alertness to ascer- 
tain needs. 

“It also takes a lot of energy. We 
have had to work twice as hard to get 
a dollar volume in 1932—98.35 per 
cent as large as that of 1929. But by 
learning about today’s conditions and 
today’s needs, and by doing our ut- 
most to meet them, we are making 
progress. Our earnings in °32 were 
more than satisfactory—in spite of our 
heavy investment in new sales facili- 
ties. And we think these facilities 
will provide the groundwork for even 
more progress in 1933. 

“As long as there is any giftware 
market at all, we intend to get our 
share of it. 

“The only 


action,” 


What Is the Secret 


of a Good 


Dealer Letter? 
(Continued from page 112) 


cure for ennui is 


ture of money is the investment in de- 
veloped brains, in a mind well trained in 
business. And the beauty of it all is in 
the fact that this investment can be made 
by the newest, most inexperienced lumber- 
man in the smallest town of the territory. 

This is inventory time. How much more 
than 96 cents are you and I actually worth 
to ourselves and to our business? 

P. S.: We honestly believe that you can- 
not find a cement company that will give 
you better quality and more satisfactory 
treatment than the Nebraska Cement Com- 
pany. If you are not with us, I hope you 
will be this year. 


_Almost every dealer, no matter what 
his line, has some problem of trade 
relations within his local territory. Mr. 
Hoenig makes this straightforward 
talk about the dangers of bitter com- 
petition : 

I believe that one of the most vital 


problems of the dealer is the competitor 
Problem. 


There is no law that compels competitors 


to fight. There is no statute that says 
that a man in business is not entitled to a 
reasonable profit. On 
seems to be at least the spirit of the law to 
protect business against 
petition. Any other method of regulation 
would be unhealthy. 

You have a right to make a reasonable 
return on your business. You cannot be 
censured for being friendly towards your 
competitor. So long as you do not con- 
federate to extort from your trade, so long 
as you give your trade a square deal, 
certainly you have a right to work to- 
gether, and you ought to be complimented 
rather than censured for doing so. 

I know dealers who get along famously. 
They do not complain about local con- 
ditions. They are friendly. They find 
it more pleasant and much more profitable 
to let each other live. 

I have before me the statement of the 
president of one of our national tea dis- 
tributing organizations in which he claims 
that they broadcast to their competitors, 
160 of them, all of the experience and 
data he has accumulated on the conducting 
of sales, hiring and training of men, 
branch management,  stockkeeping, ac- 
counting, etc. ‘We stand ready to give 
our competitors full information concerning 
any of the fundamental principles of our 
enterprise which they may want to trans- 
plant to their own organization,” he says. 
“We get in return as many good ideas as 


we give. A revolution in the industry 
has resulted, wiping out destructive 
abuses.” 


I can name towns where both dealers use 
Ideal Cement because they have decided 
that it is better to work together than to 
fight. They discuss their local affairs with 
a smile. They enjoy their business be- 
cause they do not have to lose sleep trying 
to figure how they are going to get the 
best of each other. 

The Ideal Cement Company wants to 
work in the same manner. We want to be 
fair with our competitors and with the 
dealer. Our salesmen are instructed to 
say and do the fair thing in every case. 
We want knocking to be taboo here. I 
hope that such a policy will help us win 
and hold your respect. 


A tip for the dealer who hasn't 
learned to sell a ‘“‘home’’ instead of so 
much lumber, brick and cement: 


STEPPING ON YOuR CUSTOMER'S ACCELE- 
RATOR 


You and I have, born into our very 
fibre, the instinct for wanting a home. 
That instinct is*as much a part of us as 
our hair or teeth—if we have any. Feath- 
ered bird and human bird must have a 
nest. It is, therefore, the most natural 
thing in the world to want a home. 

Just as we have permeating our system 
this instinct for shelter, so we have also a 
motive which we call desire. Desire is 
a powerful thing. It leads us here and 
there, makes us sometimes accomplish 
wonderful things, and other times make 
monkeys of ourselves, Desire is a very 
important influence in business. We never 
buy a penny’s worth of goods, unless that 
motive, desire, has influenced us to do so. 
A farmer builds a barn only because he 
desires to build. A woman asks her hus- 
band for a breakfast nook because she de- 
sires it. If it were not for this thing 
called desire in each one of us, you would 
have to close your lumber yard. 

It is a fact that the motive, desire, may 
often go to sleep, or remain dormant, if it 


the contrary, it | 


| 
| 


| 


destructive com- | 


| 
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is not aroused. The farmer might get 
along for years without his new barn, or 
sleeping porch, or sidewalk, or feeding 
floor, if desire for these things were not 
awakened in him. 

Men who know the workings of the mind 
tell us that desire is awakened through the 
senses and the imagination. Either you 
actually let your prospect hear, or feel, 
or touch, or see the advantages and com- 
forts of the things you have to sell, or you 
let him imagine these comforts and advan- 
tages by the use of good advertising. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
commonplace things do not make us open 
our eyes, or prick up our ears, or spend our 
money. A pair of black cotton stockings 
hanging on the line does not mean a thing 
to any lumberman. A pile of boards or a 
load of cement, even of the Ideal brand, 
will not bring a man or woman to your 
yard. You must show the finished product, 
in attractive form, actually or in picture 
or description, or some other vivid and 
interesting manner. Follow the secret and 
you will awaken desire in your prospect. 


And here are two letters having to 
do with different angles of the sub- 
ject of selling quality: 


PUTTING YOUR DEALER GUARANTEE BE- 
HIND THE Homes THAT ARE BUILT 


One of the saddest commentaries on the 
business of building, experienced a great 
deal in the city, is the loose practice of 
erecting mere shells and calling them 
homes. This has shattered the confidence 
of many a home buyer. To put much 
money into a shell when a real home is 
anticipated is like having an unprincipled 
surgeon carve on one’s vitals merely for 
the fee and experience there is in it. 

We must satisfy investors that they will 
get value for the money they put into 
homes, It is to our interest as dealers to 
see that the builder is reliable. Some 
dealers have thought it of sufficient im- 
portance to put their own guarantee behind 
the homes for which they furnish material. 
As I think of different concerns over the 
territory such expressions as “Hord 
Homes,” “Fosterbuilt,” “Service Homes,” 
“Midwest Dwellings,” “Hardman Houses,” 
“Linda’s Love Nests,” “Cornbelt Cozies” 
and others come to mind. 

Jack McCarthy, of Missouri Valley, lowa, 
has built many “Service Homes”; built 
them according to the wishes of the pros- 
pect, guaranteed them, and made it possible 
to buy them on easy payments. Other 
dealers over the country say they have done 
it also and made money. 

If you are not satisfied that your ma- 
terials are being used in good quality con- 
struction, you may help yourself by ar- 
ranging to take the matter of building into 
your own jurisdiction, to protect your 
trade with a guaranteed finished product. 

Desire for homes can never be created 
when confidence is shattered by poor 
workmanship and quality. Desire can be 
created when people feel sure that the 
home they expect to have built will have 
the substance and the beauty and the com- 
fort that they dreamed of. 
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Yours for making the home a first-class 
advertisement for more and better homes. 
a * x 
A Story OF THE FELLOw WHo SOLD By 
THE JoB INSTEAD OF BY THE FOOT 


A number of years ago I was traveling 
far up on the prairies of Montana, selling 
Ideal Cement. I stopped at a little town 
where there were two yards. The com- 
petition was pretty keen, I learned. 

Both lumbermen were very good fellows 
to meet, as lumbermen generally are. One 
of these dealers was doing most of the 
business, and when I had the opportunity 
I said to him: “Mr. Newberry, I find that 
you are doing most of the business here 
and this in the face of price-cutting com- 
petition. How do you manage?” 

“I have changed my method of selling 
from the measuring unit to the job unit,” 
he said. “I have stopped selling lumber 
by the foot. I have stopped selling paint 
by the gallon. I am selling by the job. 

“When a man or woman comes into this 
office, I first learn what he wants to 
build. I have taken some drafting work 
and can make a fairly good set of puans. 
I make a sketch of about what I think will 
appeal to the prospect, make it attractive, 
put in the conveniences and arrangements 
that I know will help to create a desire 
for the job. And then when I see that I 
have him satisfied with the job itself, I 
make him a price. 

“If the prospect wishes to go elsewhere, 
I am able to tell him tactfully that I can- 
not let my sketches out of my possession. 
I tell him that if he wishes to figure with 
another concern to go to them, let them 
know what he has in mind and have them 
figure. 


“Unless my competitor is able to lay oy 
the job as attractively as I have done, the 
prospect is going to be in doubt even if ; 
lower price has been quoted, and as a fe. 
sult he comes back to me, and I probably 
sell him if the difference in price is not 
too great.” 

Not long ago I was in a little town ip 
southern Nebraska where a dealer was ac. 
complishing exactly the same thing, so he 
told me. He was selling a finished product, 
a job, and not lumber at so much per foot, 
and he was getting the business. 

Maybe you are buying Ideal Cement. If 
you would say something good for us to 
some lumberman who may not yet have 
come with us, I am sure he would join ys 
and we could then give him as good treat. 
ment as we always try to give you. ff 
you are not yet buying Ideal, I hope you 
will join us this new year. May we count 
on you? 


These samples will give an idea of 
the content and tone of Mr. Hoenig’s 
letters. Other subjects he chose to dis. 
cuss in recent letters are: The value 
of display in retailing; Stimulating sales 
through local contests; What is serv- 
ice?; Can the lumberman advertise and 
make it work?; Is the automobile man 
outselling the lumberman?; Facts about 
the lumber trade association and mail 
order competition. 

Why do dealers eagerly read letters 
from the Nebraska Cement Company? 
There’s just one answer. They are 


helpful. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES BUILDER AND TEAM WORKER 
AVAILABLE NEXT WEEK—A man who has 
served successfully for the past eight ange (through 
four changes of management!) as sales and adver- 
tising manager of one of the best known com- 
panies in America, is seeking a connection where 
stability of management will allow a permanent 
future. He is thirty-nine years old, happily married 
and blends Scotch conservatism with American en- 
thusiasm. His business experience of fourteen years 
covers sales and advertising executive work with 
companies selling the department store, hardware 
and jewelry trades. He is highly recommended 
by all former employers. Title and salary are sec- 
ondary but he prefers a moderate salary with 
some commission arrangement on increased sales 
over a given amount. Address Box 362, SALES 
 _.- cre 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


SALES MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED BY 
high-grade specialty organization, doing national 
business, desires executive sales position offerin 
greater opportunities. Is familiar with territoria 
conditions in the United States and Canada. Capa- 
ble of planning sales campaigns and ounding a 
productive selling organization as well as handling 
advertising. Prefers position with manufacturer of 
mechanical products which requires real sales abil- 
ity. Box 364, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary berween 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a thor- 


oughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated conndentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present ition protected. Established twenty- 
three years. Send only name and address for: details. 
R. . Bixby, Inc., 118 Delward Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. ‘ 


NEW YORK BRANCH MANAGER WANTED. 
Old _ established company making sales binders, 
portfolios, brief cases and sales kits for manufac- 
turers, advertising agencies and publishers wants 4 
man capable of developing the New York. territory 
and closing the numerous inquiries which develop 
from that section. The man must be able to finance 
himself but commissions are generous and mount 
rapidly, The company will back him up with con- 
tinued aggressive business paper advertising and 
direct mailings to prospects. It is an unusu: 
opportunity for a man who has had experience 10 
training and equipping sales organizations. Give 
full details of we cations. Box 364, SALEs Man- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new v. 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program ca able of national ex: 
pansion. Within four years his sales were natioo- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 yeal 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our caf 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
=~ C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


